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Nothing could be more fitting than to open the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Home Economics Association here in Swamp- 
scott, so near to the place where Ellen H. Richards spent her life, and, 
in the shadow of her great spirit, to recount some of the opportunities for 
service which have come to the Association in the past year. The year 
has shown that the opportunities which the war gave to home economics 
are still ours; that we are facing a more critical time than we faced 
during the war, for we stand at the turn in the road, so to speak, where we 
must either assume leadership in the movements concerned with the 
health of the nation or lose it altogether. 

The opportunity which the call to the nutritional field has given to 
home economics is most compelling. This field of service is our respon- 
sibility and our job, and it is for us to help point the way to social and 
professional agencies. We must establish a larger number of vital 
contact points with both the medical profession and the social service 
world. We must win their confidence and, through our hearty codper- 
ation, demonstrate the place which we should fill in the development of 
the health program. The home economics profession should be repre- 
sented at every state medical association, at every public health confer- 
ence, at every meeting concerning child welfare, and should be a part of 
every social service group. If we are to render the fullest service in the 
nutritional field, we need both the medical and the social points of view. 
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Nothing has given the women who compose the home economics pro- 
fession of this country so great satisfaction as the appointment of Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler to a chair of nutrition in the Medical College of the 
University of Iowa. She has won the first trench in this recognition, 
by the medical profession, of the contribution which home economics 
can make to medical training; we must not leave her alone to hold the 
lines. We must see that other women are trained as this field develops 
and so trained that there can be no question about their ability to fill 
such professorships. 

Those of us who are studying national movements find three in which 
home economics has a definite contribution to make. They are in 
child health, child care, and child feeding; in the functioning of education 
in the problems of life; and in the forces which are threatening the integ- 
rity of the American home. Trained investigators are trying to think 
through to a solution of these problems. A world-wide interest in the 
child brings at once to the fore-ground all the basic problems of the home, 
and, if ever in its history home economics is to be challenged, it will be 
within the next few years. 

When will nutrition be as well-established a part of general education 
as arithmetic and algebra? When will a fundamental knowledge of 
textiles be as integral a part of one’s knowledge as geography? That 
hour cannot come until we so vitalize and energize our subjects that they 
cannot be omitted. When, as a group, we get a vision of the pivotal 
points on which home economics is based; when we apply to all our 
methods the acid test of reality, we shall not have to persuade school 
authorities to introduce a course in home economics, but will find that 
the door swings wide for our entrance. 

I am glad to report to you that as an Association we have been estab- 
lishing contacts with other groups of professional workers. We have 
affiliated with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The League 
of Women Voters, The Social Workers Exchange, the Y. W. C. A., 
the Y. M. C. A., the National Housing Association, The American 
Social Hygiene Association, The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, the American Dietetic Association, the National Child 
Health Council. 

A forward movement of the Association is indicted in the backing 
which has been given to the home economics amendment to the Smith- 
Hughes Law. The assistance which has been rendered by the joint 
legislative committee in Washington has been invaluable. This means 
not only legislative support, but that every women’s organization has 
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swung its power behind the amendment and, in so doing, has become 
interested in the work of our Association in the interpretation which 
home economics gives to life, to home making, and to child care. The 
state supervision of vocational home economics, extended as it is to 
every state, has been a potent factor in securing better standards of work 
and in educating school authorities to better ideals, both of work and 
equipment. 

The developing of all lines of extension work has meant that by a 
thousand county home demonstration agents home economics is being 
sold daily to the individual woman and made to function in problems 
of her individual home. While there is little opportunity to view the 
cumulative effort of these agencies, so powerful are they that in due 
season there can be none to doubt their effectiveness. 

The recognition by the commercial and industrial world of the contri- 
bution which the woman trained in home economics can make to stand- 
ards, to morale, and to improvement of service is something of which the 
Association can justly be proud. The fact that great commercial con- 
cerns are placing the testing and development of household equipment 
in the hands of the home economics women marks a new era in the recog- 
nition of the training which our Association represents. 

As an Association in this period of social industrial and economic 
reconstruction we need to be reborn into a real democracy of ideals, of 
standards, of outlook, and of occupations. It seemed inevitable that, 
in the developing of home economics as a profession, a large part of its 
activities should remain in the class room. Today we are recognizing 
that home economics is not only in the class room, but in business, in 
the press, in the hotel, in the hospital, in social service, and in the home. 
Home economics is not purely a matter of education but equally a matter 
of home and personal application. In this hour of our opportunities 
there are three near objectives. First, to become an integral part of 
the general educational system, i.e.,as a professional group to develop 
the kind of work in the class room which functions in any American home; 
to make the school lunch a part of education as well as a convenience; 
to keep step with the general progress which is being made in all lines 
of elementary, secondary, and college education. Second, to broaden 
the home economics field so as to give prestige, equal to that of the 
teacher, to home economics women in business, in hospitals, in extension 
service, in hotels, in industry, in visiting housekeeping, and in the Ameri- 
can home. The third objective is to develop a professional sentiment 
among the members of the Association, to give them the same pride in 
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being a member of their Association as the physician feels in being a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, or the engineer in being a mem- 
ber of the Engineering Association. There are two ways of doing this; 
one is to make the voice of the JOURNAL the voice of the Association. 
How many of us dare ask ourselves what we have done in the last year to 
make our JOURNAL a success? Until we have done all in our power to 
make it represent the things in which we, personally, believe, we have no 
right to criticise it. The second way of gaining professional sentiment is 
through regional organization. When each state has its representative 
on the Council and each region has its representative in an executive 
group of the Association, when every state member is a member of the 
national Association, we shall have the right to be boastfully proud. Not 
only will regional organization give better professional sentiment, but, 
I believe, it will give interest and power to the state organizations. 

It is apparent that, in the training of young women in home economics, 
we have failed to acquaint them in college with an appreciation of their 
professional association. If it takes four years to train a woman in 
home economics, it should also take four years to train her for effective 
membership in the American Home Economics Association. There 
are at this time about ten thousand women, trained in home economics, 
who are engaged in some line of its practice in America; twelve hundred, 
or one in eight, are members of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Our objective is to win the other seven for the organization in 
which we believe, the organization which represents the standards of our 
professional life, the organization of which we are a part and which is 
a part of us. 

It is my privilege to make to you this report of progress and promise 
and to open formally the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Editor’s Note. All general session addresses, in our hands as we go to 
print, are given in full. Limitation of space makes it necessary to print 
papers presented at section meetings in abstract form, in this number. 
These abstracts are, in the main, those submitted to the Pen and Press 
Committee during the meeting. A number of these section papers 
will appear in full, in later issues of the JouRNAL. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
June 28 
C. F. Langworthy, presiding 


THE NEED OF FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT 
OF COMMERCIAL AND HOUSEHOLD PROCESSES ON THE 
THE VITAMINE CONTENT OF FOODS 


JOHN R. MURLIN 
Chairman Committee on Food and Nutrition, National Research Council 


The significant term in the subject of this paper, “vitamine,” repre- 
sents the third or perhaps the fourth great concept in nutrition which has 
been achieved by physiologists with the help at times of pure chemists 
and physicians and other practical folk like yourselves. The first was the 
energy concept. Yes, the first historically; for Lavoisier, you remember, 
discovered 135 years ago the identity of combustion in the animal body 
with combustion in the inanimate world. This very promising vein of 
discovery was almost lost sight of when Lavoisier was beheaded in the 
French Revolution after pleading in vain for two weeks respite in which 
to complete a piece of scientific work. Who knows but, if those two 
weeks had been granted, Lavoisier might have realized his ambition to 
prove the agreement between heat measurements as calculated and as 
directly measured in the human subject. It is almost certain that he 
would have accomplished this great aim if he had lived ten years more; 
for he had already secured approximate agreement with the guinea pig, 
and the work for man was all planned out in his mind. As it was, that 
achievement goes to the credit of Rubner and of Atwater quite 100 years 
later. The recent discoveries of Armsby and Lusk and Benedict in this 
country are worthy successors to the achievements of Lavoisier. 

The second great concept was that which began with Liebig who gave 
us our first rational classification of the foodstuffs. It was continued and 
amplified by Voit and Emil Fisher, who gave us the true significance of 
protein in nutrition, and has been fittingly rounded out by Folin and 
others, who have taught us the meaning of the various nitrogen fractions, 
first, as the end products of metabolism, and now as constituents of our 
life blood. 

The third concept, that of the place in nutrition of the inorganic ele- 
ments is more difficult to accredit properly. There is no single investi- 
gator who occupies the place corresponding to that of Lavoisier in 
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energy metabolism, or to E. Fisher in knowledge of the proteins. But 
we have no difficulty in recognizing the modern masters of this subject, 
men like Sherman, Forbes, and McCollum, to speak of Americans, or 
Hopkins and Cathcart in England. Here also we must admit to the 
noble company several physical chemists, like Bayliss in England and 
Lawrence Henderson in this country, who have helped us to grasp the 
real meaning of acid-base balance and the mechanism by which the H-ion 
concentration is regulated in our tissues very nearly to the point of 
neutrality. 

The fourth concept, that of the vitamines, is less than a quarter century 
old. Beginning with Eijkmann in 1897, it has been at once the most 
engaging, and perhaps withal the most practical, from the standpoint of 
health, of any of these concepts. The story is too new to require repeti- 
tion. Many of you are more conversant with the development of this 
subject than is your preSent speaker. Several of your members are 
active workers in the field and have notable observations and discoveries 
to their credit. 

It would be interesting, had I the time, to dwell upon the intensely 
dramatic, I might almost say the romantic element in some of the great 
advances in the science of nutrition. Imagine the dramatic significance— 
it could not have escaped his apprehension—when Lavoisier realized that 
he had proved the identity of combustion in his own body with combus- 
tion in the candle flame! Voit you remember speaks proudly of the 
feelings of awe and exultation when the respiration machine which Petten- 
kofer and he had invented began to work and they saw the physiological 
processes of their own bodies unveiled before their eyes. Not less dramatic 
are some of the incidents connected with the discovery of vitamines. 
Funk has been criticized for choosing a high-sounding name for the 
substance which he had isolated from rice polishings, and from yeast. 
Nevertheless, the name has come to stay, and I venture to predict that 
after we have learned the exact chemical nature of fat-soluble A and 
water-soluble B and C or, as Drummond proposes we should call them, 
vitamin A, vitamin B, etc., we shall continue to call them, as old friends, 
by the good “‘old’’ name of vitamines. 

Now as members of an honorable order of nutritionists some of us have 
grown a little anxious about certain knowledge which has come to us, and 
we are not quite certain what we ought to do about it. Some bolder 
spirits have raised a note of genuine alarm, and some feel that we ought 
to gird ourselves as true knights of St. George and go forth to slay the 
monster of greed and stupidity, so plainly visible to all of us, in the 
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character of the unscrupulous food manufacturer, who, in the process 
of making food attractively white, or attractively handy, or attractively 
this, that and the other to increase his sales, has stupidly or avariciously 
robbed it of real nutritional value. 

Let us examine the situation dispassionately for a moment and see 
whether there is cause for real alarm. Is our food actually injured by 
domestic and commercial processes of cooking, sterilizing, pickling, or 
curing? Some of the evidence is familiar to you. Fat-soluble A, the 
vitamine necessary to proper growth in our children, is mainly if not 
totally destroyed by heating to 120°C. with stirring or aeration, in four 
hours. This means you cannot treat milk or butter in this way and have 
any of the A vitamine left. But is milk so treated commercially or in 
domestic cooking? Very rarely if at all. There is as yet no perfect 
agreement among experimenters regarding the ordinary processes of 
cooking, evaporating, or drying milk, but I believe if you have followed 
the subject you will agree with me that the weight of evidence is that 
only the antiscurvy vitamine, if any, is injured, and Hess has reported 
actual cures of scurvy with dry milk. 

McCollum and Davis, you remember, thought they had proved injury 
to the nutritive value of casein by heating, but Hogan took sharp issue 
with this view and he has been supported by the more recent work of 
Gibson and Concepcion, and by Daniels and Loughlin. Long heating 
does injure by precipitation of Ca,(PO,);butapparently not by destruction 
of vitamine B any more than of vitamine A. 

And now comes a curious fact. Anything which bleaches, which de- 
stroys the yellow pigment, according to the researches of Steenbock and 
Boutwell, and of Drummond, does injure the fat-soluble vitamine. How 
remarkably this confirms our instinctive distrust of food which has lost 
its good color! Is not this the clue to judge of the injury. to the leafy 
vegetable and tubers which contain fat-soluble A? It always has been 
the method of judging food, and needs merely to be supplemented 
by barring the artificial coloring of manufactured products to cover up 
the loss of natural color through commercial processing. 

As for the injury to water-soluble B in other foods than milk there is 
now definite evidence that pressure-cooking, and even ordinary boiling 
if too long continued, does injure the vitamine. Chick and Hume, Delf, 
Miller and Whipple, all women be it noted, have shown that cooking ex- 
tracts the B vitamine, and from 40 to 70 per cent of it is found in the water 
with which the food is cooked. Here again our ordinary senses, long- 
trained, serve to protect us. How readily we recognize the over-cooked 
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taste—‘‘cooked to death,” as we call it, and that is a very significant 
phrase. I venture to predict that pressure-cooking will not be generally 
adopted even under the lure of greater economy any more than the fire- 
less cooker has been; for the food has very often that over-cooked taste 
which we have learned to distrust. Whether in all cases loss of yellow 
pigment means destruction of the A vitamine, or loss of flavor means loss 
of B, will require further investigation. 

Coming now to water-soluble C, we have learned through the researches 
mainly of English and American investigators that it is injured by heat- 
ing, aging, drying, and by alkalinization. Nevertheless there are excep- 
tions; for, as I have noted, drying of milk which violates all but one of 
these rules may not destroy it entirely. You are all familiar with the work 
of Givens in the Yale and Rochester laboratories. This work, not all of 
it yet published, shows clearly that practically all of our common vege- 
tables and fruits suffer loss of vitamine C by drying. The exceptions are 
tomatoes and oranges, the very fruits which are richest in this nutrient 
factor. Hess has shown that ordinary canned tomato or the juice is 
quite as efficacious as orange juice for the cure or prevention of scurvy, 
and Givens has demonstrated that the vitamine is fully potent in tomatoes 
which have been canned for two years. Ordinary cooking injures the 
vitamine toa degree. Cooking cabbage, for example, for 1 hour reduces 
its antiscorbutic value anywhere from 70 to 100 per cent, depending 
directly upon the temperature; boiling potatoes robs them of vitamine 
C to an amount depending directly upon the time; and so on. 

Probably every war which the world has known, if it continued for as 
much as one year, has been accompanied by scurvy in the army and often 
in the civilian population. Certainly this is true of all modern wars. 
In our own history it was particularly true of the war of 1812 andthe 
Civil War. The Spanish American war did not last long enough to pro- 
duce scurvy and, only less fortunately, the army had recently adopted 
canned tomatoes as a component of the travel ration. In the World 
War there was scurvy and plenty of it in the Indian forces operating in 
Mesopotamia, the Italian, and even in the French Army; but not a 
single case, so far as I have heard, in the U.S. Army. Canned tomatoes 
were a regular component of the garrison and field rations. 

- The war brought us face to face with many nutritional problems. In 
the army we were made to realize the hazard of supplying the army in 
France large quantities of dried and canned foods. This, in fact, led to the 
inauguration of Givens’ work for the Government on dried vegetables. 
We ought to have a systematic and continuing study of the same kind, 
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on all commercially prepared foods, with a view to pointing out those 
methods which do injury to the vitamines or other nutrient factors. For 
it is evident to you that if ordinary cooking injures or removes vitamines 
B and C from fruits and vegetables, and anything which bleaches de- 
prives the same or other foods of vitamine A, there is clearly a potential 
menace in the consumption, especially by poor people who must “live 
out of cans and sacks,” of large quantities of package foods. 

You have probably heard of a new process for making bread by washing 
the whole grain of the wheat until all dirt is removed, and soaking until 
the bran is loosened and separated, then grinding directly, adding fat, 
salt, sugar and yeast and mixing into a sponge. What an economical 
and nutritional advance this would be, to cut out the whole process of 
milling, with its decortication, degermination, and devitaminization of 
our most important cereal. It is my understanding that the new proc- 
ess is now being tried out by a large baking firm in Montreal. I would 
recommend that, as teachers of home economics, you watch for the results 
of this experiment and be ready to encourage the general adoption of the 
new method, should it prove to be, practically, all that it promises to be, 
theoretically. 

You often hear the excuse that “‘it does not matter much if a vitamine 
is diminished somewhat in a particular food-product, for example white 
flour; for if you eat enough green stuffs and drink plenty of milk, the 
white bread will not hurt you.” But suppose all our food manufacturers 
made the same plea. ‘‘ My food will not poison you if you eat plenty of 
fresh vegetables.” That is the excuse already offered for polished rice, 
highly-milled corn meal, canned meats, and I do not know how many 
more. Have we not a right to secure our foods with all of the nutrient 
values preserved in them, if possible? Of course, a certain amount of 
heat is necessary to sterilize, and, themore heat employed, the more surely 
a food will “keep,” i.e., remain free of bacteriological spoilage. But Rossi 
and others claim that sterilizing in hermetically sealed containers does not 
injure the vitamine content of foods so much as heating in open containers. 
It is obvious that much more investigation is necessary, the object of which 
would be, not so much to prosecute the unscrupulous manufacturer (for his 
number I believe is not very great), as to indicate where injury is being 
done, and to create the desire forimprovement. In this investigation we 
must not infer too much from a mere trace of injurious effect; for almost 
anything done to food from the time it is plucked or harvested or 
slaughtered reduces its nutrient value to some degree. To find our foods 
in the city not so fresh and appetizing (and we know this means not so 
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“‘vitaminous”’) is the price we must always pay, perhaps, for preferring 
city life. A reduction of a few per cent in the capacity of a food to pro- 
tect a guinea-pig from scurvy, or to promote the growth of a white rat, 
should not be accepted as proof that we are all about to die of deficiency 
diseases. Let us leave that sort of exaggeration to the column-fillers 
and syndicate writers. But there should be (and I believe the great 
majority of food manufacturers would welcome it) a thorough-going 
search for significant injury to the nutrient values of our foods. 

After such an investigation, perhaps it would be timely to ask Con- 
gress for an amendment to the Pure Food Law to the effect that any food 
process, seeking the protection of our patent or copyright laws, should 
be obliged to establish its innocence as regards injury to the vitamines. 
This is the age of prevention in medicine. We cannot afford to let a 
whole section of our population become the victims of undernutrition 
or malnutrition, either through their own ignorance, or through the 
cupidity of food manufacturers, as happened in the case of pellagra. We 
need continuing effort along educational lines, and we need much more 
information in certain directions which I have tried to indicate. 

I wish to close by directing your attention to the program of research 
on national nutrition prepared by the Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council. I am authorized by the Council 
to solicit your endorsement of these projects; for we need the moral and 
intellectual support of such organizations as yours, as well as the financial 
support which I feel we are going to secure as soon as business conditions 
have become stabilized. 

On the subject of vitamines, and the need for further research regarding 
the effect of commercial and household processes on their integrity, the 
Committee has this to say of its project: 

“The purpose of this investigation is to make a systematic survey of 
the occurrence of vitamines, with a quantitative valuation, if possible, 
in all of our natural food products, and to learn the effects on the qualities 
of foods with respect to these factors of canning, preserving, pickling, 
drying, aging, and other treatment to which foods are subjected in 
household or commercial use. 

“The sale of special foods, advertised rich in vitamines, is becoming 
an extensive and profitable business, and these should be tested on the 
start to determine their real and relative value.” 

The subject of nutrition is just beginning to receive the recognition it 
deserves in relation to the prevention of disease. As our pamphlet on 
national nutrition points out, “‘Members of the International Health 
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Board agree that the prevention of tuberculosis is in a great measure a 
dietary problem,” and that ‘‘a very large number—probably more than 
50 per cent of all the children in the United States—suffer from rickets 
at some time during infancy or early childhood as a result of improper 
feeding.”” Are the foods available always wholesome? Should we not 
have as the cheapest and commonest of our foods, the food which every- 
body eats, namely bread, the most wholesome article of all? Our 
children are entitled to health. They cannot have it unless we look after 
their foods. 


THE PRESENT DYE SITUATION' 


FREDERICK E. BREITHUT 
Chief Chemist, The Calco Chemical Company 


The synthetic-coal-tar chemical industry was born in England, reared 
in Germany, and will attain its full maturity in these United States of 
ours—if we are intelligent. But “if we are intelligent” is a large IF. 
For the present situation is a critical one and has all the usual elements 
of the drama,—there are plots and counterplots, connivings, economic 
necessities, technical difficulties, international complications and the 
surging motifs of patriotism, hatred, and passion. 

The story of the treasures hidden in a lump of coal has often been 
told. We all know that coke, gas, ammonia, and coal-tar are the primary 
products of coal distillation. The fascinating potentialities of the black 
sticky mess called coal-tar are also generally known. From this source, 
the chemist has wrested the most delicate perfumes, the most exquisite 
flavors, all the colors of the rainbow, explosives, poison gases, tanning 
materials, resinous compounds like bakelite, solvents, rubber accelerators, 
photographic developers, paints, roofing materials, road binders, dis- 
infectants, motor spirits, and drugs to soothe and heal the sick. 

The United States has the largest coal deposits in the world. Nature’s 
lavish liberality in providing us with this basic raw material led us to 
squander it with the ruthless recklessness of a spendthrift. Before the 
World War, the greater part of our coke was made in the wasteful bee- 
hive ovens. In the quarter century preceding the World War, we threw 
away in tar and gas, reduced to coal equivalent, an amount equal to over 
300,000,000 tons of coal, over $400,000,000 worth of ammonia, and over 
$500,000,000 worth of benzol products. 

The demands of war electrified us into sane action, with the result 
that 60 per cent of the coke produced in the United States in 1920 was 
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made in by-product ovens, thereby conserving, for the use of the indus- 
tries just enumerated, ample quantities of the raw materials needed for 
the making of dyes, drugs, flavors, perfumes, and the other kindred final 
products of the coal-tar chemical industry. Let us hope that the day is 
not far distant when the bee-hive oven will be an historical curiosity 
along with the stage-coach and the spinning wheel. 

Notwithstanding our great natural wealth in coal, the United States 
was slow to develop a coal-tar chemical industry. It is needless to 
dwell on the reasons for this. Aside from our own lack of interest, 
certainly the largest single factor was the German determination to 
dominate this field of industrial activity at any cost. 

Then came the World War. And with it came the staggering realiza- 
tion that we Americans, with all our natural resources and industrial 
wealth, were impotent to prosecute war because, above all things, we 
lacked a coal-tar chemical industry. The German dye plants were 
indeed “potential arsenals” which they rapidly energized into explosive 
factories and poison gas plants. But we Americans had neither plants 
nor tools, equipment nor experienced men. For a brief time, we groped 
in helplessness to build up in months what should have taken decades 
of daily thinking and effort. 

How this chaotic situation was met is such recent history and the re- 
cord is so plain that it is needless to repeat it. American chemists and 
engineers plunged into the solution of the problem with such energy 
and ability that eighteen months of concentrated effort found us ready 
to face the foe. Just as we reached a point at which we could hurl back 
at the Hun the terribly effective means of offense which he had thrown at 
us, the war ended. 

We had lost much. But we had gained one thing of inestimable value. 
We had here in our own United States the beginning of a dye industry. 

The United States Tariff Commission recently issued its Census of 
the Coal Tar Chemical Industry for 1919. In 1919, there were in the 
United States 214 manufacturers of dyes and kindred coal-tar chemicals. 
The total output of dyes was approximately sixty three and a half million 
pounds, valued at about sixty seven and a half million dollars. The 
production in 1919 exceeded, by 38 per cent in quantity, the imports 
during the fiscal year before the war—1914. An outstanding achieve- 
ment of the year was the production of 14} million pounds of a single 
color—sulphur black. Another notable achievement was the produc- 
tion, during 1919, of synthetic indigo in amounts exceeding our pre-war 
import. This dye, which ranks second in consumption in the United 
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States, ranks first in world consumption on account of its large use in 
China. 

Classifying dyes according to the method of application on the fiber, 
we find that, in 1919, the United States produced more direct dyes, acid 
dyes, sulphur dyes, mordant dyes, basic dyes, color lake, and spirit 
soluble dyes than the imports of 1914. The only class of dyes in which 
we are still backward are the so-called vat dyes. In 1919 the quantity 
of vat dyes, with the exception of indigo, which is the most important, 
was still inadequate for domestic needs, the production being about one- 
fifth of the pre-war requirements. However, fundamental develop- 
ments in this field are under way and we are assured of an increased 
output of vat colors during 1921. The manufacture of these dyes 
requires the highest technical skill, long research, and a large investment 
of capital. 

Are these American dyes really as good as the German dyes? Is it 
not true that we Americans have a belief that German coal-tar chemical 
cerebration is of an extra-special super-mannish variety? That this 
belief is only a superstition must be apparent to any fair-minded human 
being who contemplates dispassionately the American achievements of 
the last five years. But you are thinking of all the cases of fading, 
crocking, streaking, and rubbing that have taken place in our textiles, 
of our flags that looked like dilapidated dishrags after a few days of 
exposure to the elements. We had these coloristic misfortunes at the 
beginning of the war because we tried to put wool dyes on cotton, 
cotton dyes on silk, and silk dyes on wool. No dye has ever been dis- 
covered which is fast for all purposes. Dyes are chemical individuals 
or mixtures of chemical individuals and their properties are the same 
whether they are made in Germany, France, England, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Japan, or the United States. 

In 1916, when our markets were stripped of dyestuffs, an American 
hosiery manufacturer unwittingly bought, at a fancy figure, a German- 
made black dye intended for casket cloth. Casket cloth is not usully 
subjected to sunlight, washing, acid, or rubbing. Imagine the results 
when this dye was used on stockings! This was a German-made dye, 
but its unsatisfactory behavior resulted in the conviction on the part 
of many good American women that “those American dyes are so 
unreliable.” 

A red and white table cloth was returned to Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
in Boston, because, after its first trip to the washtub, the dye bled so 
that the red lost its brilliancy and the white was stained an unpleasant 
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pink. For many years the dyestuff used for this identical work has been 
Turkey Red,—a dyestuff that has been made in this country for some 
time, “‘of standard quality, in necessary quantities, and at a reasonable 
price.” But the dyer substituted a dye which on cotton goods is not 
fast to washing. 

A certain carpet manufacturer making a standard rug, with a bright 
blue center, refused flatly to buy American-made alizarine blue, S A P, 
at $8 a pound, and substituted a dye which the dye salesman and the 
manufacturer knew was notoriously fugitive for the purpose intended. 
The fugitive dye cost $1.75 a pound. The difference in the cost per 
rug in the use of the fugitive in place of the fast dye was 21 cents. The 
selling price of this particular rug had been raised by the manufacturer 
from $50 to $125. Remember, a profiteer’s excuse that American dyes 
are unreliable is not necessarily valid proof that a suitable American 
dyestuff is not available for his use. 

These few examples? could be multiplied many times but the few in- 
stances cited are sufficiently typical to be illustrative of the general condi- 
tion. In every case, the fault lay, not with the dye itself, but either 
with the use of the wrong dye for the purpose intended or some other 
factor having nothing to do with the quality of the dyestuff. No, 
German dyes are not especially endowed with supernatural powers. 
American dyes are their equal in every regard, but the right dye must 
be used for the right purpose. 

Another question which is frequently asked is: “If pending legislation 
is enacted, what is to prevent a monopoly in the American dyestuff 
industry with the public at its mercy?” In the first place we have been 
building up the American dye industry, during the last five years, under 
a system which it is proposed to continue. Has a monopoly developed? 
If you will glance through the report of the Tariff Commission pre- 
viously referred to, you will find that there are 214 manufacturers of 
coal-tar chemicals in the country. Orange II, one of this season’s 
popular colors, is made by 14 manufacturers, some very large and some 
very small. They are all selling against one another in open competi- 
tion. Fast Red A is made by ten manufacturers. The number of 
manufacturers making other large tonnage dyes, in many cases, exceed 
those just referred to. 

Again, let us try to visualize what this dye monopoly would amount 
to, even were it conceded as a possibility for the sake of the argument. 
The value of the 63,402,194 pounds of dyes produced in 1919 was 
$67,598,855, an average of $1.07 per pound. The consumption of dye- 


* The examples are taken from “Drug and Chemical Markets.” 
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stuffs in this country is approximately 60 million pounds per annum. 
The present cost—and costs, by the way, are constantly coming down— 
of the dyestuff necessary to color a suit of clothes is about 50 cents, and 
the average cost of the dyestuff in a dozen pairs of socks is perhaps 2 cents. 
Each of us Americans probably spends less than $2 per year for the 
dyes in his clothes. The value of the dyestuff itself is almost negligible 
in comparison with the cost of the textiles or other materials which 
dyes are used to color. In fact, industries to the value of 3 billion 
dollars are directly dependent on dyes. It may not be too vigorous an 
exercise of one’s poetic fancy to call dyestuffs the “‘vitamines” of the 
textile industries. 

I think the men and women of America can be trusted not to cast 
aside the achievements of the last few years. Professor Marston 
Taylor Bogert of Columbia University has summarized what the loss 
of this industry would mean to us. In words of profound wisdom and 


prophetic vision, he says: 


Let us understand fully what the curtailment or abandonment of this indus- 
try is likely to involve, for it is not so much the amount of money involved, 
although that is considerable, as it is the bearing upon our life as a nation that 
counts. Its immediate consequences, some of which are making their appear- 
ance even now, may be briefly recapitulated as follows: 

Thousands of unskilled laborers thrown out of employment. 

Large numbers of specially trained technical experts forced to seek other 
means of livelihood, and the economic loss involved in scrapping the experience 
gained in the dye industry. 

Abandonment by the manufacturers of all plans for development and expan- 
sion, and the closing of plants now in operation. 

Fewer students for the courses in chemistry at our educational institutions. 

Termination or reduction of research work, both in the laboratories of the 
industry and in cooperative investigations with educational institutions, with 
all that this implies in retardation of the development of our science at a time 
when the world is looking to us to take the leadership. 

Inability of teachers of applied organic chemistry to give their students up- 
to-date information in the field of synthetic dyes, through loss of personal con- 
tact with the manufacturer, and an inevitable resulting dependence upon the 
ancient history of the average text-book of industrial chemistry. 

Subjugation of our great textile industry, and of other industries using dyes or 
dye intermediates, by foreign manufacturers, and, in the event of our being cut 
off from such supplies by another war, once again to be face to face with a 
famine, not only in the dyes but in all other coal-tar products. 

Should we be one of the belligerents, there will be but few dye plants avail- 
able for conversion to munition manufacturing (be it explosives, toxic gases, 
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smokes, incendiaries, or what not), and no reserve of trained men to take 
charge of such operations. 
The world markets open to other nations will be inaccessible to us. 


Fellow Americans, we are at the cross roads. I am speaking to you 
about the present dye situation. Do you want an America helpless or an 
America strong, self-sufficient, ready to meet its requirements in peace, 
and ready, if need be, to defend itself from outside attack? The issue 
is clear. What is your answer? 


PLANS FOR TEXTILE RESEARCH UNDER THE NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


MIRIAM BIRDSEYE 
Chairman Committee on the Standardisation of Textile Fabrics 


Two years ayo the Textile Section of the American Home Economics 
Association appointed its Committee on the Standardization of Textile 
Fabrics, whose purpose was to secure the codperation of associations of 
manufacturers, retailers, and jobbers in studying minimum standards of 
wear for certain of the staple fabrics that enter largely into the wardrobe 
of the family of average means, and later, in placing on the market 
fabrics that met or surpassed these standards, identified in such fashion 
that the consumer desiring to get the best value for her money could 
recognize them at sight or call for them by name. While the plan 
originally applied to yard goods, it was believed that it could ultimately 
be extended to ready-made garments. It was the belief of the Associa- 
tion that through the thousands of teachers of textiles and clothing in 
schools, colleges, and the extension service, through home economics 
sections of women’s clubs, and through the women’s magazines, it could 
bring the idea of minimum standards before the girls and women who 
buy clothing for themselves and their households, and thus create a demand 
for goods so identified, as soon as they could be placed on the market. 
Last year this Committee made a study of the staple fabrics most 
commonly used for such purposes as women’s and children’s underwear, 
women’s service dresses, children’s play and school dresses, and house- 
hold linens, in order to select the materials which should first be studied. 

The Committee found, however, that before it would be practical to 
attempt to carry out the part of its program that called for getting 
on the market minimum standard goods, and goods that surpassed 
this standard, much preliminary work was yet to be done in standardizing 
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the wearing tests conducted in the textile laboratory, and still further 
in evaluating these wearing tests in terms of actual wear on actual human 
beings under normal conditions. For the latter, it felt itself particularly 
well equipped, because of the many students enrolled in clothing and 
textile courses in schools and colleges, who could make up and test out, in 
actual wear, fabrics previously tested in the laboratory. The former, 
however, required a long series of experiments in a well-equipped textile 
laboratory, carried on by investigators who not only had the laboratory 
point of view but a practical knowledge of manufacturing conditions. 

For this reason the Committee presented its problem to the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, which maintains a well-equipped textile 
laboratory, and to the National Research Council, also in Washington, 
and received not only encouragement but definite promise of codperation. 
Last February, it gained the approval of the Council of the American 
Home Economics Association for turning over to the National Research 
Council, for organization and direction, that part of its research program 
which dealt with the standardization of an accelerated wearing test and 
related problems. When organized, this work will be directed by a 
research committee appointed by the National Research Council, 
including representatives of the American Home Economics Association, 
and, it is hoped, representatives of associations of manufacturers and 
others interested in the purpose of the investigation. It is anticipated 
that much of the laboratory work will be done in the Bureau of Standards 
which has been interested in this problem for some time and has recently 
acquired new testing machinery. 

When the plan of coéperation was accepted, it was hoped that at this 
meeting we should be able to report some details as to the personnel of 
the research committee appointed by the Research Council, and at 
least the preliminary outline of the research program. The Research 
Council, however, is planning to make the study of wearing tests and 
minimum standards of wear a part of a larger and much more comprehen- 
sive plan for textile research, a plan which because of its magnitude is 
slow in shaping itself. Moreover, the progress of the Research Council 
has been made more difficult by depressed conditions recently prevailing 
in textile manufacturing and merchandizing circles. 

The Research Council advises us, however, that it is proceeding with 
necessary preliminary steps, and we hope before long to advise you 
through the JouRNAL OF Home Economics of the organizing of our 
research program [for work relating to accelerated wearing tests and 
minimum standards. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
June 29 
Mary E. Sweeny, presiding 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN _ INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


MARY A. LINDSLEY 
Manager, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


There are many women who have met success in the commercial 
world from sheer determination, but at the expense of many hard years 
in corralling their experience. When considered from an economic 
standpoint, this is poor economy. The woman with the greatest oppor- 
tunity is the one who goes into her field with a thorough training as 
the foundation through which her vision. has been broadened and 
deepened, and her ideals of service strengthened, so that she is keen to 
her responsibilities and possibilities, and has an understanding that 
makes it possible to contribute towards the further development of her 
profession. 

Club houses, eating places of every description, apartment houses, 
community housing problems that are arising everywhere, schools, 
and many other fields are eagerly waiting for someone who can step in and 
visualize the operation and management in its entirety; who can see 
the mistakes and correct them. 

It makes little difference whether one chooses the direction of food, 
housing, accounting, laundry, purchasing, or any other department; 
each is a constructive piece of work, needing the highest type of fine 
womanhood to make the result worthy of the opportunities. When 
this standard has become established, the commercial, social, and pro- 
fessional world will concede, without exception, that itis not the phase 
of work in this great field of home economics with which we associate 
ourselves, that counts, but how it is done and what is done to glorify it. 
The centuries-old stigma of domestic work is rapidly falling away 
because of the splendid women who have already been farsighted and 
courageous enough to carry out their convictions, and who have had 
the vision to see that this work contributes to better living for the nation, 
and is, therefore, the foundation of the life of the nation. 

As in any large business concern, the manager or chief executive must 
have the knowledge of the detailed operation of every department in 
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order to direct, efficiently and intelligently, each department in relation 
to every other. 

The operation of administration is divided into two classes; engineer- 
ing, the preparation of the “product” (food, housing, teaching), and 
salesmanship, the process of transferring the “product” to the public or 
consumer. Success requires that both divisions be operated equally 
efficiently. 

The department of accounting is a field where the need for home 
economics women, with special training in that line, has been least 
realized, but where the need is growing more persistent every year. 
Budgeting, cost accounting, and cost finding are interlinked with 
everything that pertains to buying and planning. The intelligent pro- 
portioning of sums for operation, and the development of economy in 
these portions can only be accomplished when the accountant is 
familar with the operation in detail as well as a whole, has a knowledge of 
the uses of materials and supplies and of the productive possibilities. 
Therefore, I know of no one so well qualified to handle the fiscal depart- 
ment of a housing or feeding problem as the home economics woman who 
has supplemented her training with a knowledge of accountancy. 

The position of house director in large or small institutions is a position 
that offers variety and delight to the woman who understands the funda- 
mental psychology of “‘home;” who has artistic appreciation of colors 
and their combination, and good taste in furniture and furnishings; 
is gifted in the handling of help, for it is a gift; and has a knowledge of 
textiles. Many of our manufacturing and furnishing houses are obliged 
to send to the new club, hospital, or hotel, a person, trained in artistic 
furnishings and decorations, but wholly ignorant of the uses of those 
furnishings. She determines what shall be used and where it shall be 
placed, with the inevitable result of inconvenience in operation, and 
the attending useless expense of human effort in counteraction of these 
mistakes. What a great opportunity for the woman who can supple- 
ment her technical training with the artistic aspect of furnishings. This 
is one of the administrative positions, which, because of its associations 
with the old-fashioned, inexperienced, and, too often unintelligent, 
“housekeeper,”’ has not come into its heritage, but it is “in the making;” 
and the molding of its future standard is in the hands of those who will it. 

The possibilities, financially and professionally, in the direction of 
foods, have been recognized more fully thanin any other branch, and so 
I will say little about it, except to emphasize the importance of individual 
departmental cost findings. Only in this way can a maximum income be 
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realized from the minimum cost. In a feeding proposition of any kind 
there are departments which are run at a loss, although the net income is 
substantial. While this is expected, if the amount of loss in that depart- 
ment is not definitely known, it cannot be adequately compensated in 
another department which is supposedly covering it; any leak, extrava- 
gance, or inefficiency, cannot be immediately associated with its own 
department. 

The laundry offers an opportunity for progressive, constructive work, 
both in organization and research. Here is a department that can be a 
great expense, or an equally great economy, depending upon the pres- 
ervation of the large quantities of linen, which are not only expensive 
but difficult to obtain. 

The positions of purchasing agent and receiving clerk are of much 
more importance than is generally conceded to them. In additionto 
exceptional judgment, and a thorough understanding of the value of 
articles handled, these positions demand the qualification of absolute 
honesty, because they are most important points of control. 

The Grace Dodge Hotel, the most recent project of the National 
Board of The Young Women’s Christian Association, is named in 
memory of Miss Grace Dodge, the founder of the Board. It will be 
opened in the fall and will offer accommodations comparable to any 
first class hotel in service and appointments, at rates ranging from 
$2 to $4 for transient guests. It has been built for the travelling, pro- 
fessional, and business woman who requires something better than the 
usual boarding house, but cannot afford the expensive hotel. A number 
of rooms will be reserved for resident guests. There are special features, 
such as valeting rooms on every floor, where a guest may refresh her 
wardrobe; telephone; running hot and cold water in every room; a 
sitting room on every floor, besides the luxurious lounge and lobby on the 
entrance floor; special service when desired; a gift and necessity shop; 
and a restaurant where club meals will be featured. Special accommoda- 
tions for mothers, travelling with babies and children, are to be reserved 
in quarters where noise will not disturb guests elsewhere in the building. 

Every home economics woman will be interested in the experiments 
which are going to be made here; experiments in engineering, in sales- 
manship, labor control, in student training, and in commercial financier- 
ing comparisons. Our plan for offering a definite course to the home 
economics graduate, using as a practice field every department of the 
hotel, is one of the most promising experiments. This will enable a 
student to so concentrate her practical work, instead of spending years 
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in gaining her practical experience, that she will be trained in a short 
time for general executive work. I feel that this fills a long felt need in 
the rounding out of the training of our home economics students. 

The opportunities for our graduates are many and great, and our field 
is far reaching initsscope. Every home, institution, commercial organi- 
zation, and school is a golden opportunity. Let us never forget the 
message that Professor Russell Conwell gave us so brilliantly in his 
lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds,” and so see the opportunities which are 
forever within our reach, wherever we may be. 


HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENTS IN BANKS 


LEO DAY WOODWORTH 
Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association, New York 


The function of the home service department in any bank should be 
studied and understood by those experts in the technique of home 
economics who enter that new field as department managers. 

In not a few cases, this function is evidently regarded merely as an 
attempt to advertise the bank, or for making it appear that the bank is 
giving something for nothing. In other cases, we may find that assistance 
in the planning and operation of the personal budget system is intended 
to result in the strictly selfish object of increasing the savings deposits in 
the bank which offers this service. But there are cases in which we per- 
ceive at least a rudimentary understanding of the broad principles that 
the banker has a peculiar obligation not only to his depositors but to the 
public, to furnish dependable information on questions of finance, both 
public and private. The bank, which is the confessional where are 
revealed the causes of successes and failures in our business life, should 
use its resulting knowledge. It must frankly assume a leadership in 
the framing of both personal and governmental business policies. The 
banker, like any other worker who attains professional rank, must recog- 
nize this duty of public service. Well planned and consistent applica- 
tion of this idea will spread a knowledge of the facts that (1) banks are 
a necessary cog in our American economic machine, (2) they exist for 
public as well as private service, (3) they are in fact “people’s banks,” 
and (4) they will prosper only in proportion to service rendered. 

It is in the application of these ideas that the members of the American 
Home Economics Association have a very special interest. It is my 
present purpose to indicate the lines on which they now have a special 
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opportunity for applying specialized knowledge, not only in the manage- 
ment of home service departments in banks, but also in formulating the 
plans for developing such departments, and for arousing the interest of 
bankers as a preliminary to their possible employment. 

The home service department, whatever the form of the work and the 
object of the banker, is in a bookkeeping sense related directly to the 
new-business department. This department is interested in stimulating 
or developing old accounts quite as much as in obtaining new clients 
for the bank. The expense in the average institution will be charged 
against the appropriation for advertising. This will probably remain 
the ruling until the work is placed upon a more permanent basis of prac- 
tical results than has yet been observed. 

We approve of the emphasis which was placed, by several speakers 
this afternoon, upon the necessity for individual consideration, the use 
of each client for what you call “‘case work.” We have seen many sample 
budgets, based on “average” cases, distributed to “‘unaverage”’ cases. 
Until the average case is found more frequently than now, the services 
of experts will be necessary. It stands to reason that knowledge, and not 
mere formulae, must determine the most advantageous modifications, 
either in the apportionment of family income or in revising modes of 
living so as to obtain the greatest benefit from actual income; and by no 
other method can a vast number of American families be added to the 
list of savings depositors. 

But, on the other hand, we observe in some cases a tendency to enthuse 
too much over strictly professional accomplishments. We _there- 
fore suggest a few works of caution: Business judgment and tact 
must be applied along with professional skill, as the home service depart- 
ments are under the eyes of practical business men. The bank’s desk 
is not a place for elaborate case work, such as is presumed to have been 
pursued in the college laboratory. Attention is called to these points 
because of their importance to the managers of home service depart- 
ments and for the success of the cause in which we have a deep and 
mutual interest. 

The manager of a home service department, as in the case of every 
other bank employee, must, at all times, have in mind the present need 
for spreading a knowledge of the real function of banking in our economic 
system. She must avail herself of every opportunity to spread a knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for the real principles of our economic system 
which have brought larger and more widely distributed happiness, 
comfort, and opportunity than is elsewhere recorded in history. In 
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other words, the members of your profession must not lose sight of the 
fact that you are employed for the purpose of urging and applying Ameri- 
can business sense in both the personal and the public problems which 
you will have occasion to discuss. 

Personal affairs must be managed in what we call a businesslike way, 
for only by that means can the individual enjoy a maximum of happiness. 
avoid the misery of debt, assure preparedness for opportunity, and pro- 
vide a competence for emergency or old age. Some of the slogans with 
which we are familiar and which explain the idea are “work and save,” 
“spend less than you earn,” “‘be a thrifty buyer,” and the like. 

The home service department can have an important influence in the 
reform of our public finance. Persons who are interested in systema- 
tizing business affairs belong to that too small portion of our population 
which is not interested in questions of taxation and all that we may in- 
clude in the general term of public thrift. In the near future we will 
have an awakening as to the increase in the cost of living, which results 
not only from the present wasteful methods of distribution of commodi- 
ties, but also from excessive governmental tax levies upon the annual 
income of the nation. Just as improved methods and a lower cost of 
distribution depend, not upon legislative bungling and bureaucratic 
inefficiency, but upon consumer education, so reduced taxation can result 
only from a public opinion which insists upon retrenchment. Those 
workers in home economics who enter the bank field will quickly dis- 
cover that they are in the employ of men who are broad visioned of 
necessity, and who view these matters as of special importance after the 
strenuous and often bitter experiences of the past year. In has not 
always been popular to preach the sound doctrine that prosperity can 
be restored only by production and saving, rather than by living in a 
fool’s paradise of inflation and paper money. We must earn and not 
print money. 

The experts in home economics, who have devoted their energies so 
generously to the development of the bank work during the past few 
years, are meeting the usual fate of pioneers. Discouragements have been 
many. The real worth of their effort may not yet be clear. However, 
we may be sure that substantial progress has been made. More bankers 
are interested, and the plans of operation are taking more practical shape. 
Encouragement may be derived from the fact that the list of banks 
which distribute budget blanks and books is constantly increasing. What 
ever the value of that distribution, the result must be to create a larger 
demand for expert service. With the ending of the slump in the earning 
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power of banks, it is probable that those bankers, who perceive this oppor- 
tunity for popularizing their institutions, will be more ready to act upon 
the plans which will be submitted by members of the American .Home 
Economics Association. 

The American Bankers Association, through its Savings Bank Division, 
will be pleased to codperate with you in the further development of this 
work. 


GENERAL SESSION 


June 30 
Mary E. Sweeny, presiding 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


B. MARTIN 
Assistant in Charge of Demonstration Club Work, Office of Extension Work, South 


Home demonstration work is an enduring contribution to American educa- 
tion because it has enlarged the content, horizon, and domain of useful knowl- 
edge and practice. For ten years ever increasing numbers of devoted 
women have focused their thoughts and activities upon the country 
home. They started out upon the theory that the woman is the queen 
of the farmstead. The farmstead, of course, is not simply the house 
itself, but also comprises the immediate environment. This environment 
includes the garden, orchard, vineyard, poultry yard, barnyard, grove, 
and lawn. The scope of home economics knowledge prescribed by some 
teachers includes “‘food, clothing, and shelter,” but this is not sufficient 
definition for the results achieved in home demonstration work, even 
in the short space of a decade. 

The annual tabulation of results shows an enrollment of more than a 
million women and girls. The containers of canned,dried, preserved, 
cured, and brined products and the pounds of fresh ones, grown and put 
up by these workers, from the gardens, orchards, vineyards, poultry 
yards, and farms, is measured in hundreds of millions. Better kitchen 
and labor-saving devices, such equipment as water works, lighting and 
heating systems, washing machines, refrigerators, pictures, draperies, 
rugs, and other furnishings are summarized in hundreds of thousands. 
There has been a growth of the group idea because of the common pur- 
poses. There are now thousands of clubs and an evolution of community 
organizations. Organizations based upon such a foundation have much 
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of promise, for they may mean a multiplication of effective object 
lessons and a fuller civilization. 

It has been rather difficult to get demonstration agents, many of 
whom are former teachers, to understand and realize just where and how 
their work should take effect. They are accustomed to schoolrooms and 
classes, lessons, and lectures. Sometimes, in public speeches and writings, 
they arouse interest by the presentation of valuable knowledge and then 
fail to convert that interest into action. They do not always grasp the 
fundamental instructions which are given to them in the beginning, viz., 
“Your value lies not in what you can do, but in what you can get other 
people to do.” On the other hand many of them with practical minds 
analyze the conditions as they find them and get people to apply remedial 
knowledge accordingly. It does not take long for them to enlist a hundred 
people in a county to prove a principle and inaugurate a practice. They 
call for such help as specialists can give, and they put many mechanics 
and inventors to work in order that better equipments and devices may 
be provided for the women and girls in country homes who are working 
to demonstrate better practices in their enterprises. The evolution of 
canning outfits, pressure and fireless cookers, inexpensive water outfits, 
refrigerating plants, and many other useful articles are practically 
traceable to this demand. Furthermore, this development is just 
beginning. 

Home demonstration work has made a contribution to American educa- 
tion because it has producead profession with unique, distinctive, and extraor- 
dinary qualifications. Students of education and of agriculture, who 
have come to this country from Europe, say that the application of 
demonstration principles and philosophy to the extension work, in gen- 
eral, goes a step further than the work of the itinerant instructors in 
those countries. Their instructors are comparable more to our teachers 
of music, drawing, and manual training, who go from school to school 
with their lectures and illustrations. They testify, also, that the home 
demonstration work is distinctive because of the larger place given to 
women in its appointments and conduct. No bulletins or reports from 
any foreign government show any such groups of women with such large 
responsibility and vital relationships in matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the race and the security of advanced civilization. The home demon- 
stration agents are not simply teachers at large. The qualifications, as 
manifested by these devoted servants themselves, as they have moved 
about among the people, are difficult of definition because they are still 
increasing. Suffice it to say that thus far they have developed a com- 
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posite picture of a model agent, and in the picture is revealed at least 
some of the equipment and abilities of all of the following: coach, trainer, 
and guide; gardener, orchardist, and farmer; cook, seamstress, and dieti- 
tian; carpenter, cabinet maker, and mechanic; missionary, sanitarian, 
and health officer; chorist, colporteur, and recreationist; ambassador, 
diplomat, and financier; florist, architect, and artist. Their coaching, 
training, and guidance are more vital than any academic teaching 
which they do. Their teaching is incidental and supplementary. 

Home demonstration work will last because it reaches adolescents, adults, 
and the mass in a geometrical ratio. Because the home is the family’s 
private and sacred institution it was difficult to make it the central teach- 
ing institution for this system of education. From the very nature of 
the case, parents resent dogmatic instruction in regard to the conduct of 
the home. It was impossible to go to a home and announce a purpose 
of teaching the mother how to cook, sew, arrange, equip, beautify, or 
manage. The first demonstration agents therefore asked the mothers to 
allow their girls to join a club to grow and utilize a very attractve vege- 
table. These operations involved the securing and using of much valu- 
able knowledge in regard to the soil, plant life, animal life, cooking, sani- 
tation, bacteriology, and other related sciences. The agent and the club 
gave motives, the girls formed purposes and desires. As was expected, 
they soon enlisted the codperation of the mothers. They did not stop 
there, however. Their fathers, brothers, and friends joined in with their 
commendation and support. Success with one vegetable led to work 
with others. From the vegetable work it was only a step to the work 
with fruits. These girls put up standard packs which were works of art. 
They standardized them singly and in combinations. Whole counties 
became interested in certain specialized products. Naturally, the 
mothers of these girls, as well as other women, wanted to take a hand in 
such a usefulenterprise. Step by step the plan worked itself out until 
it reached and utilized many of the resources available around the 
country homes. It also reached into the kitchen, the house itself, and 
finally, as a climax, into the beautification of the home and its environ- 
ment. Such a result could not have been achieved if the girls had not 
taken a definite demonstration first and then carried it forward to its 
logical consequences. 

We have had field meetings, contests, exhibits, camps, and short 
courses—all contributing to the expanding enterprise of the girls and 
women who started with their demonstrations. So much interest and 
activity has been aroused among adult women that it raised some doubt 
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as to whether the psychologist was right when he said, “Few new 
interests are created after a person reaches twenty-five years of age.” 
In these cases the interests have certainly been enlarged and increased 
and there seems to be plenty of novelty and zest in them. The whole 
proposition works into a system of mass training. 

When this sytem of education comes to its full fruition and power, it 
will aid greatly in stopping the rush of people from country to town. 
When a sufficient number of girls and women demonstrate that there is 
profit in the development of their material resources, and that there is 
culture and refinement in the skillful use of their talents along these 
lines, the balance between country and city will be more nearly adjusted. 
This desirable condition cannot be brought about simply by the develop- 
ment in agricultural lines alone. The home economics side of our 
Extension Act must be magnified. A national Home Economics 
Association should never forget that women invented the word economy 
in their homes. There is a production profit, a manufacturing profit, 
and a sales profit. By intelligence and skill a larger share of all three 
of these profits can be given to the farmers and their families. It will 
improve the country and its interests, and decentralize the city and 
remove its congestive dangers. 

Home demonstration work grows stronger because of increasing support 
of business men, law makers, and educators. The constantly increasing 
power of an intelligent, public sentiment has been a great factor for 
success. Bankers, merchants, fair associations, and business men gen- 
erally have donated generously for prizes, salaries, equipments, and 
traveling expenses. Women’s clubs have given a supporting sentiment 
and financial aid. County superintendents and teachers have declared 
in favor of coéperation and coérdination, and have become most active 
in bringing them to pass. Colleges and high schools have extended help- 
ful recognition and conducted training classes, camps, and short courses 
to add to the knowledge and skill of the demonstrators, club members, 
and agents. County commissioners, county courts, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of education, and fiscal authorities of every kind have 
contributed funds for support which nearly equal the total amounts 
appropriated by the State and Federal governments. The annual bud- 
get is nearly four million dollars, and the amounts will be larger with the 
increase of efficiency and the expansion of the results. More than a 
thousand agents were at work today traveling on trains, in autos, in bug- 
gies, on horseback, and on foot. They are directing demonstrations in 
gardens, in orchards, on lawns, in homes, and conducting meetings of 
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instruction in such public institutions as schools, colleges, courthouses, 
and churches. By such arrangement, home demonstration work takes 
its permanent place in the institution of extension which has become 
a fixed policy, by legal action, of the Federal Government and all the 


states. 


RECRUITING EXTENSION WORKERS 


JOHN D. WILLARD 
Director Extension Service, Massachusetts, Agricultural College 


Early in the year vacancies occurred in our extension staff, both at the 
college and in the counties. These vacancies were in crucial positions. 
In the course of the search for candidates a letter was written to the 
directors of extension in nine northern and eastern states. All responses 
indicated a dearth of workers and difficulty in filling similar positions. 
Our colleges and normal schools are each year graduating large classes 
of workers trained in the various branches of home economics, and per- 
chance this group of directors are either exceedingly blind or super- 
critical. Surely there must be among the multitude of graduates a 
sufficient supply if only they can be located. 

The growth of home demonstration work suffices to give a part of the 
reply. Further light on the problem is given in the reply from one of 
our institutions which specializes in home economics training. “We find 
it difficult to interest our graduates in extension work. They consider the 
requirements of the position too burdensome; long and irregular hours, 
the sacrifice of a regular home life and of regular enjoyment of com- 
munity relations, the physical strain, the added cost to the worker of a 
nomadic life, and the certainty that work is never completed, act as 
deterrents. Our graduates seem to prefer positions with fairly definite 
tasks and routine, with more personal freedom and less physical and 
nervous strain.” 

I have no argument to refute these statements, for they are true. One 
of our great difficulties originates in the fact that extension work is 
rigorous in its demands on strength, resourcefulness, and technical 
ability. Let us therefore consider a little more carefully the nature 
of extension work, as throwing light on the necessary personal equipment. 
Here I speak from the viewpoint of Massachusetts and shall leave open 
every avenue for frank dissent by those from other states. We feel that 
the main task of the home demonstration agent is to focus the attention 
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of homemakers on the problems that affect their homes, to organize 
their effort toward the solution of these problems, and to bring them in 
contact with the agencies which may serve them. Results commensurate 
with the task can be obtained only as the home demonstration agent 
builds an organization of women who by their own efforts meet the 
major part of the need, utilizing such agencies as are at hand, and creating 
new and adequate local agencies where necessary. ‘‘Diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical information on subjects 
relating to agriculture and home economics.” This is the verbiage of 
the Smith-Lever Law, and I take it that the requirements of the law are 
successfully met only if the effort is so organized that it reaches the 
majority of the homes. The concept of extension work in agriculture 
and home economics is to place the responsibility and burden on the 
farmer and the homemaker just so far as they are capable of bearing it, 
and to develop initiative, ingenuity, and resourcefulness, rather than to 
furnish pre-digested information which will reduce the necessity for 
individual brain-activity. 

For the extension work we have recruited personnel from any sources 
which gave promise. It is high time that we ceased competitive bidding 
between various extension staffs, transplanting workers from one state 
or county to another with no promotion in responsibility and opportunity ; 
between extension work and resident teaching; between extension work 
and research; between extension work and the various forces in the fields 
of health and social service. We must give our attention to the building 
of a personnel out of original material, in order that we may have what 
we need, and get it without crippling the work of other agencies. 

Recruiting must begin back in colleges and normal schools. The 
opportunities for service in the extension field should be presented to 
students, but this should be done with most careful emphasis on the 
rigorous requirements for successful work. I can well appreciate the 
problems of deans and principals who are confronted with graduates 
demanding positions in fields for which they are not qualified, having 
been led to consider such fields by glowing presentation of the 
opportunity. 

To minimize this danger, a selection of students might well be made 
by faculties, and, for promising groups interested in the extension field, 
seminar work and vacation practice can be provided. With regard to the 
curriculum, I cannot refrain from urging the necessity of systematic 
training in methods of teaching, and particularly in methods of exten- 
sion teaching, for those who plan to enter the extension field. 
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But when our graduate emerges from the severities of study which 
are implied in the committee recommendations, even after a practice 
period, she is far from ready for extension responsibility. She will, in 
the majority of cases, lack maturity of judgment and wisely directed 
inspirational ability. I am firmly convinced that we must devise types 
of work that may be comparable to that of the interne in a hospital, who 
interposes two or three years of supervised work between his studies and 
the assumption of sole responsibility. This is a task for extension 
directors and state leaders rather than for colleges and normal schools. 
May I submit for your consideration several suggestions, with the earnest 
plea that you criticize them for our benefit: 

1. Assistant home demonstration agents are a possibility. In some 
of our larger counties there is a demand for units of work that can safely 
be sub-let to agents of limited experience. 

2. Junior extension work, for assistant county club agents or local or 
city club agents, will of necessity give introduction to the larger problems 
of the home demonstration agent. 

3. Resident instructors and laboratory assistants in agriculture are 
frequently called on for extension work, and by this means are intro- 
duced to the extension method. Is not the same possibility open in the 
field of home economics? 

4. Urban extension work, under the supervision of the county home 
demonstration agent, is suggested by war-time experience. Such work 
would probably be in definite cooperation with the school system, and 
might be initiated by part-time release of one of the regular teaching 
staff, in order that she might do extension work among the large numbers 
of women who can never be reached by the systematic vocational schools. 
The resources of the extension service are at the disposal of the city home 
demonstration agent now working in Massachusetts, and are effective 
through the channel of the county home demonstration agent. 

5. In a limited way the vocational schools may be able to coéperate, 
though their schedules will preclude the release of any great amount of 
time. 

In these various fields, graduates from home economics courses may be 
given tasks commensurate with their ability, and may be promoted as 
they gain the necessary strength and maturity. 

It is my belief that our technical specialists on college extension staffs 
can best be recruited from the county staffs, the specialist returning to 
college after field experience in order to get more intensive training in 
her chosen field. We shall, however, continue to draw many of our 
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best specialists directly from teaching and research. State leaders 
may best be developed from the ranks of county agent work, and I 
believe should come by promotion for merit. The crucial unit seems to 
be the county home demonstration agent. If we can insure an adequate 
supply of well trained home demonstration agents, the problems of re- 
cruiting specialists and state leaders are in no small part met. The 
body of home economics subject-matter has material of infinite value to 
the homemakers of today. Our task is to make it available to them. 
Some can utilize but the simplest crumbs; others may make develop- 
ments that point the way of extension leading to us. The open mind, 
both to subject matter and method of teaching, will be our greatest 
safety. By cumulative experience and concerted effort we can make 
advances beyond our most daring dreams. 


EXTENSION SECTION 
June 28 
Madge Reese, presiding 


REASONS FOR RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF HOME DEMONSTRA- 
TION WORK 


To my mind, one reason for the rapid development of the home demonstra- 
tion work has been the great need, in practically every country community, of 
some new life, some live help, some inspiration; another reason is that the plan 
suggested rested on fundamental things and was mobile. 

What has been the development of the home demonstration work? 

Begun in 1910 with 47 club members growing tomatoes and canning them, 
it is today an organization of 135,505 girls, who are gardening, canning, sewing, 
cooking, dairying, raising poultry, improving home grounds, refurnishing 
rooms, learning to take care of their bodies, developing in their contact with 
other girls, improving their homes and communities. 

When the first home demonstration agents were told that it was their 
mission to develop the resources, increase the harvests, improve the land- 
scapes, brighten the homes, and flood the people with knowledge about home 
conveniences, it must have seemed a big order. But they developed the work 
in simple, logical steps, according to the plan. With the gardeningand canning, 
the sewing, cooking, sanitation, poultry, and other varied phases of life in a 
farm home formed a natural sequence. The mothers were interested in the work 
of the club girls, helping the girls in gardening and canning, so their organiza- 
tion into home demonstration clubs naturally followed, and they became 
demonstrators of improved methods. 
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Another reason for the rapid development of the home demonstration work 
has been the type of woman who has, in so many cases, been secured to carry 
on the county work. 

A recent hand-book for home demonstration agents, gotten out by South 
Carolina, has this quotation: “A successful home demonstration agent has 
facts at her finger tips, sunshine in her face, the courage of conviction in her 
heart, sand in her shoes and steel in her backbone, which she uses as a lever 
to pry pessimistic plodders and organized opposition out of the path of 
progress.”” Many ofthe right type have been secured; otherwise, the plan, 
excellent as it is, would have failed. 

The actual results shown by the girls and women in their demonstrations 
have been so convincing that many who doubted that such methods could 
teach, have perforce been converted. From the beginning, the vegetables and 
fruits, canned by the instructions of the agents, kept, and were pro- 
nounced good. This one thing, done in one neighborhood reached to another 
and another and there were requests for the demonstrators to teach them, also. 

In summing up, it seems that there are four reasons for the rapid development 
of the home demonstration work: It was well conceived. It met a very 


definite need. It has had leaders of vision. Results have been shown. 
MARGARET AMBROSE, 


Asst. Dir. Home Demonstration Work, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


Never have we known a time in the history of extension work when the 
demand for organized home economics project work for the farm women has 
been so great. Previously there may have been a greater demand for single 
demonstrations and lectures, but the women today ask for help in planning 
a community program. The membership campaigns carried on in nearly 
every state and the incentive of the National Farm Bureau organization have 
given an impetus to this demand which it was impossible to anticipate. The 
extension workers who can offer a solution for meeting this insistent demand, 
from county after county, for help to organize work to be carried on without an 
agent, will truly meet a real need. 

It is a reward for the early extension worker to realize how much of a 
foundation was laid in the field by the single meeting or demonstration. We 
owe a big debt to those untiring workers who aroused an ever-growing interest 
among the farm women for study of their own profession. 

The organization in 1920 of the American Farm Bureau Federation is a 
factor in home demonstration work which cannot be ignored. The very 
rapid development of this farm organization, with its million and a half mem- 
bers, is astonishing. 

Rural people are awakened to a need for definitely organizing for the pur- 
pose of analyzing and solving rural problems. As extension workers ‘we have 
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now a chance to assist in a most remarkable piece of work. To do this 
means a thorough study of the situation. We should be at work to dis- 
cover the most effective means to organize permanently the work for the 
farm woman as an integral part of the farm bureau. 

The question of separate executive committees must also be studied. Can 
we best promote a home demonstration program with a joint executive com- 
mittee or shall this work function through its own executive committee com- 
posed only of women? This question is being solved in several different ways 
in many states. Can there not be set up some standard of effective work so 
that we may be able to judge which type of organization will give the best 
results? 

The lack of sufficient funds and agents is a most serious handicap at 
this particular time. Home demonstration agents, both county and state, 
need more instruction in educational methods. We must demand that all 
home demonstration workers have as sound a training in methods of teach- 
ing as are demanded in any other phase of the teaching profession. 

In looking to the future, the extension organizations have the greatest 
opportunity in the history of agriculture to show how vital a part rural life 
has in the future development of this nation. As representatives of home 
demonstration work, let us seek for the best ways for the men and women of 
the rural community to serve in this great organized effort to make the rural 


home second to none. 
MARIE SAYLES, 


Ohio State University. 


HOW CLUB WORK PREPARES GIRLS FOR EARNING A LIVELIHOOD 
AS WELL AS FOR WOMANHOOD 


Boys’ and girls’ club work as carried on by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State Agricultural Colleges, and the County Extension 
Organizations, generally known as the farm bureaus, is an organized effort to 
reach the boys and girls in the rural community and to assist them in discover- 
ing real opportunities which rural life affords, thus giving them a deeper 
appreciation of the rural home. It seeks to do this by helping them to carry 
out a “real job” which will benefit not only the individual but others in the 
community. 

Every person, young or old, wants to feel that he is doing a real piece of 
work, that his efforts are going to accomplish something worth while. 

This job may be a small one but if it helps to solve a home problem it is 
none the less real. When a girl has made a good fireless cooker at a small 
cost and has shown her mother that she can put a piece of meat in it early in 
the day, dismiss all care of it, and return to find it cooked and ready to use, 
she has helped to make work lighter for that home. 
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Though the subject here deals with club work as preparing girls for making 
a livelihood, as well as for womanhood, we must keep in mind that the 
majority of the girls are to become wives and mothers, hence the primary 
aim of club work is to prepare them better to fulfill this mission. The girl 
of club age has a splendid opportunity to demonstrate practices and 
methods in homemaking which will be a benefit to those around her, and 
which she can capitalize later on to good advantage as a wife and mother. 

There is the desire, however, to see immediate returns. She often needs 
to make some money to purchase things which she wishes. This has led her 
to enter into commercial enterprises on a small scale. Through conducting 
certain phases of the farm and home business, as poultry, gardening, canning, 
she can gain a small income. This is a natural outgrowth of becoming pro- 
ficient in some phase of the work which she has undertaken. Canning, pre- 
serving, or the making of jellies has probably been used in this way to a 
greater extent than other club activities. Gardening enters hand-in-hand 
with canning, and where these two enterprises are carried on together, it 
makes it possible to get a better financial return, as well as to insure a better 
product. One canning club of eight members, consisting of four boys and four 
girls, most of whom were eleven years, or younger, cleared $160.00. Another 
club composed of eleven members, after one year of experience, decided to 
conduct their season’s work on a real business basis. They formed a little 
company and sold $5.00 shares to their own members to the amount of 
$75.00 in capital, with which to purchase tin cans, canning equipment, and 
products. They voted to pay themselves 25 cents an hour and their leader 
30 cents an hour; to divide any profits that there might be among their mem- 
bers, half according to the number of shares purchased and half according to 
the hours of labor they put in, thus settling the question of capital and labor 
on an equal basis. At the end of the season they had canned 1354 quarts. 
They sold these, realizing a sufficient amount of profit to enable them to pay 
back a little over $10 to each share holder and to pay themselves 38 cents an 
hour, instead of 25 cents. Many girls with such a beginning as this have 
carried on, by themselves, canning and jelly making, in order to help put them- 
selves through college. 

Girls have often held food sales, though it is seldom that a great amount 
of real profit is realized from these sales. This very fact has taught a valuable 
lesson to others in the community, for food sales are a very common way of 
raising funds for local organizations, and all too many times women labor 
hard making cakes and cookies, only to have them sold for very little if any 
more than the actual cost. 

Poultry has always been more or less a means of furnishing “pin money’’to 
the women of the household, and very naturally it has been a means by which 
both girls and boys have realized a little income. One club of six members, 
in Connecticut, recently analyzed their records after six months of poultry 
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keeping. They found a great variation in returns from their labor. It was 
at first supposed that this meant that the member receiving the highest return 
had been marketing the eggs at the highest price; but in going into the records, 
it was found that the reason had been high egg production, thus demon- 
strating better practices in poultry management. 

Girls have discovered that there are markets for nicely packed lunches for 
tourists; that garden products attractively arranged by the road-side will 
find a ready sale on high-ways where there is much travel. 

On the whole, the clothing clubs do not find much opportunity for making 
money, but some have specialized on the making of one garment for sale. 

There are many possibilities in the house furnishing clubs. There is 
always sale for bright and attractive things for the home, and every house- 
hold has pieces of furniture which would be improved, if renovated. 

We believe that the demonstrations conducted by the boys and girls are 
unique in furnishing motivated tasks through which the young people them- 


selves become better farmers and homemakers of the future. 
Etste TRABUE, 


State Leader of Girls’ Clubs, Conn. 


Financial conditions today make income-earning features absolutely 
necessary for home demonstration club work. 

It is the butter, the chicken, and the canning money, earned by the woman 
or girl on the farm, that has materially helped the family pocket book in the 
South when tobacco and cotton have been selling below what it cost to pro- 
duce them. 

Home demonstration workers have felt from the first that the recogni- 
tion of the economic factor swelled the girls’ club membership. They want to 
learn canning, preserving, standardizing the pack, and getting it on the market. 
The success of the venture is manifest in the number of girls and women who 
have established market connections with the housewife, the retail merchant, 
and even the jobber. 

Institutions, saw mills, mill villages, have proved good markets. One 
club member furnishes a large college with its blackberry and strawberry pre- 
serves and is negotiating with several other institutions. We find the best 
policy is to sell in your own community first, your own county next, and to 
ship only when no local market can be had. 

The profits are greater from poultry work than from any other club activity. 
Girls are taught to use pure bred fowls and to stick to one breed for certain 
purposes. They are taught how to dress fowls for market, how to pack and 
ship them, and how to grade, pack, and ship eggs. Many members have a 
fine market for birds sold as breeders, and for eggs for settings. 

In Washington, the rural women are cooperating with the town club women. 
They bring products on certain days to sell in the public square. Preserves, 
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vegetables, flowers, chickens, butter, meat, and cottage cheese in attractive 
packages are all in demand. In Sampson County, cottage cheese in quantity 
is shipped weekly by club members to a cafeteria in Wilmington. 

Many girls and women are turning what they have learned about bread and 
cake making, in club work, to financial advantage. One member averages 
$50 a week, gross receipts, on the sale of angel food cake, baked in the fireless 
cooker; icing; mayonnaise; and fancy candies. About fifty per cent of this is 
cost. 

The popularity of the millinery schools conducted for club members has been 
enormous. All of the fifty-two counties organized in North Carolina have 
carried on little institutes for instruction both in millinery and home dress- 
making. Women and girls have not only saved a good sum by making some 
of their own hats but some have been able to make attractive gingham and 


organdie hats for sale. 
JanE S. McKruon, 


State Home Demonstration Agent, North Carolina. 


ADVANCED PLANS FOR THE 1921 HOME DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 


IDA S. HARRINGTON 
State Home Demonstration Leader, Rhode Island 


I. Present status of work. 
A. Growth proved by: 

Increased demand for workers (see committee report). 

Demand for better training for agents. 

Increase in salaries. 

Granting longer vacations for attendance at summer school. 

Improvement in equipment and office help. 

Better legislation. 

Increase in local appropriations. 

Recognition from outside agencies. 

Value set on accurate records as means to continued growth 

and support. 

Fact that present report forms have been outgrown. 

B. Recommendations by report committee. 

1, Local leadership. Growing sense of ownership in work and of 
responsibility for program demand that new report forms 
provide space for recording activities of local leaders. 

2. Standards of achievement. Growing tendency to measure 
success on basis of projects completed rather than on num- 
bers reached. New report forms to record progress of work 
rather than itinerary of agent. 
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3. Estimate of values. Appreciation of human values as more 
important than money values. Records to include social 
and civic advance. 

4. Terminology. Recognized need of exact definition and uni- 
form interpretation of terms such as “home demonstra- 
tion, etc.” Special committee’s conclusions to be adopted as 
authoritative. 

II. Program for 1921: 
A. Broader conception of work as basis of better program: 

Growth from “patterns and dressmaking” to principles of cloth- 

ing efficiency and recognition of quality. 
Growth from “cooking” to food selection and nut rition. 

Growth from “canning” to production and preservation. 

B. Recognition by other agencies as basis of increased oppor- 
tunity: 

Endorsement of work by League of Women Voters, National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Mothers, 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus, Red Cross. 

C. Efficiency analysis of present methods as basis of future 
success: 

1. Making and carrying out program: 

Need of restricted program for efficient results. 

Definite, minimum goals, as a challenge to surpass expecta- 
tion. 

Regular follow-up meetings to measure progress. 

County-wide and project meetings of leaders, agents, and 
specialists. 

Joint meetings with other social agencies to compare plans. 

Report forms for local leaders. 

Office filing system. 

2. Codrdination of effort: 

Interchange with other departments of Extension Service 
and Farm Bureau. 

Organization of use of specialist’s time to develop all lines 
of extension work. 

3. Personal efficiency of home demonstration agent. 

a. Calendar of agent’s time: 

Work to be revised on basis of relative importance 
of agent’s activities. Agent’s business to teach 
fundamental principles to project leaders. Tech- 
nical and specialized in struction left to technical 
experts. Filing system to be used as time saver. 
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b. Records and reports to be made a means of: 
Demonstrating value of work. Facilitating work of 
successor. Furnishing pictorial and verbal publicity. 
Report slogan: “One good picture and one good story 
every month.” 

c. Means to better work with less effort (in addition to 
time calendar and study of relative values): 

Agent to take advantage of every opportunity for 
educational comparison with other workers. 

Agent to set as goal a balanced life of work, recreation, 
rest. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION NEEDS AND 
MAINTENANCE 


REPORT SUBMITTED BY LAURA COMSTOCK, CHAIRMAN 


I. The committee recommends that committees on courses of study in the institutions 
of the country admitting women students, particularly the land grant colleges and other 
institutions where home economics departments are already well established, give attention 
to the great need of training for home economics extension work. 

II. The Committee believes that the primary requisite for extension teaching is sound 
general training, broad in scope, which will give the graduate a balanced outlook upon life 
with an appreciation of its art, science, history, and literature, together with such technical 
training as may best fit her for this special field. 

III. We believe that special training in extension methods is essential for efficient and 
intelligent execution of responsibilities accepted as a home economics extension agent, and 
therefore urge that courses in extension methods be offered by institutions throughout the 
country. 

IV. We recommend that courses in extension be taught by persons with actual field ex- 
perience, and that such instructors carry through to completion courses begun by them. 

V. We believe all land grant institutions should train for extension service and, looking 
forward to greater development of courses of study, we recommend as a present great need, a 
three months course for prospective workers; six weeks to be spent in studying extension 
organization and methods of adapting subject matter to extension needs; six weeks to be 
spent in field work preferably as an assistant county home demonstration agent, and under 
the supervision of a home demonstration agent and instructor of extension methods. 

VI. We recommend that prerequisities for such course be four years of college training, 
including home economics, and recommendation from the extension director, or his duly 
appointed representative, as to fitness for extension work. 

VII. That careful analysis be made of courses, already offered in each institution, by a 
committee of resident and extension home economics staffs, to the end that students qualify- 
ing in personality, ability, maturity, and other points, may be professionally guided into 
taking such regular courses and electives as may prepare them for extension home economics 
service. 

VIII. It is recommended that field training be offered to undergraduates, such course to 
be taken preferably between junior and senior years. It is further recommended that such 
course be considered a laboratory course, no recompense to be given unless it is recognized 
that such service is of definite benefit to the people of the county concerned. In such case it 
is recommended that the student be reimbursed for actual expenses, but no salary paid. 
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IX. The committee recommends that serious consideration be given, by administrative 
officers in charge of courses of study, to the feasibility of offering graduate courses for extension 
workers which will lead to the M. A. degree, such courses to include sociology (general and 
rural), economics, etc. 

X. After careful consideration of courses now offered, the committee believes that, be- 
cause home economics extension is yet in the process of its early development, and therefore 
subject to changes, the present need may, in general, best be met by giving general training 
the first two years. At the end of the sophomore year professional conferences should 
be held and students properly qualifying should be guided into the selection of such electives in 
advanced courses as will best prepare them for extension work. For students of this group 
who decide to prepare for extension work the committee recommends that in junior and senior 
years courses in extension methods and in field observation and practice be given to parallel 
the courses in teaching methods and in observation and practice teaching which are given 
to students preparing for resident teaching. 

XI. We strongly urge that heads of home economics departments and all extension home 
economics workers use every opportunity to bring before undergraduates, rural teachers 
institutes, vocational institutes, high school girls and all other groups of women or individuals 
who might be interested, the professional opportunities and advantages offered in extension 
work, together with the rigorous standards required in training and experience. We further 
recommend that land grant institutions keep in touch with graduates from the home eco- 
nomics departments of such institutions as a desirable source of recruits for this service. 

XII. We recommend that in all states, standing committees to consist of members of 
resident and extension staffs be formed to consider annually personnel needs in home economics 
extension, and to make plans for meeting same. 

XIII. We recommend that the person in charge of home demonstration work keep in 
touch with such undergraduates as the head of the resident department may suggest as desir- 
able for home demonstration service, informing such persons of current home demonstration 
activities and where feasible taking such persons on field observation trips. 

XIV. We recommend, as a policy to be established, that each year the field of extension 
and recent developments in the work be presented to all home economics students by the 
extension director, the one in charge of home demonstration work, or any other duly 
appointed person. 

XV. We recommend that due consideration be given the personal and educational quali- 
fication for extension work, believing such work requires breadth of training, experience 
which has developed administrative ability and personality. 

XVI. We urge that careful thought be given to the possibility of increased vacation 
and opportunity for study for agents in service, believing that the diversified demands upon 
the time and strength of the agents demands recuperation which cannot properly be secured 
in a short period. We recommend that state and local appropriating bodies be urged to 
supply such funds as may establish a minimum vacation period of 30 days per annum. 

XVII. We recommend that recognition be given to the unusual calibre of service rendered 
by home demonstration agents and that remuneration be made on a basis of service rendered 
and responsibility involved, and not on a basis of comparison with other officials, educational 
or otherwise, whose duties do not require such training or leadership. 

XVIII. We urge state leaders needing new agents to seek, for such position, properly 
qualified persons who are in activities outside the extension field, and who are available 
or desirous of change. When supervisory positions are needed, we urge, as far as possible, 
promotion within the state. 

XIX. In order to facilitate the efforts of heads of departments and those in charge of 
home demonstration work in making available efficient courses of study for students desiring 
training for home economics extension work, the committee recommends that a committee 
be appointed to make further study of courses of study now offered and suggested, and pre- 
pare a suggestive outline to include: 
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1. Courses which may be recommended for inclusion in the first two years’ work, as con- 
tributing to broad general training with a minimum of technical courses; such recommenda- 
tions to be broad enough in scope as to be adaptable to the prescribed requirements for degree 
in any institution. 

2. Courses which are fundamentally desirable in the advanced two years for those pre- 


paring for home economics extension. 

3. Courses which may be recommended as electives, which should be of sufficient latitude 
to make a given selection prepare for such specific condition as geographical, racial, or other 
specific factors might determine. 

We recommend that this extension section present to the American Home Economics 
Association a resolution requesting the American Home Economics Association to bring to 
the attention of all universities and colleges, land grant and otherwise, the status and needs 
of home economics extension, as presented in this committee’s report. 

The committee looks forward to rapid development of this work, to increased recognition 
of its need and value, and its active support by educators and the public. To this end the 
committee requests all home economics and other educators to lend their best effort to estab- 
dish and maintain for it an increasingly high standard of excellence and efficiency. 


ROUND TABLE, COMMITTEE ON TEACHING 
June 28 
Henrietta Calvin, presiding 


COORDINATING HOME ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION WITH HOME 
LIFE EXPERIENCE 


We all realize that the value of our work lies almost wholly in the degree in 
which we are able to reach the home and to have practiced there the principles, 
methods, and use of trained mental powers that we teach and strive to develop 
in our class room work. 

We have visions of what we may accomplish in the future, basing our larger 
projects upon the simple ones that we have thus far found to be successful. 
When our work extends into the home and we see improved conditions there; 
when the young children improve in health and strength; when we see the girls 
growing into more capable buyers of home necessities and careful useis of the 
supplies purchased; when color and style in dress become more harmonious and 
practical; when the homes are planned and furnished wisely and well—then 
and then only will we feel that our work is functioning as it should. 

Etta FLacc, 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


The American home is still an entity and, fortunately, except in the large 
centers, a great many of the processes necessary to the welfare of the family 
are still carried on in the home. Those of us engaged in public school work 
know how great an opportunity we have to leave an impress on the average 
home. 
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The time is not yet ripe for establishing standards without teaching the 
fundamentals that help to produce these standards. The reaction of the 
mother to the present teaching of home economics is worthy of our consider- 
ation. In practically every case her criticism will be based upon the adapta- 
bility of the work at school to the home—its carrying-over power. If we deserve 
a place in the school curriculum we must see to it that our plans for work donot 
begin and end in the class room. Unless we are far-seeing enough to visual- 
ize the homes of the girls in our classes, we are likely to err on the side of adap- 
tability. The teacher should realize that it is her province to supplement the 
work of the home. She has the advantage of a pedagogical training, and can 
get over to the daughter the fundamentals of homemaking in a way that the 
mother is not able to do. 

The home economics teacher should impart to her classes enthusiasm for 
service so that the reaction is felt in the home in the desire of the daughters 
to be mother-helpers. 

EpNA GROVES, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Coérdinating the home with home economics instruction is essential to 
improve the dress of the high school girl. The problems of extravagant 
standards in dress, extreme styles, and immodest tendencies are found in 
our high schools. Party dresses are far too formal; graduating dresses are 
costly and pretentious; school clothes are assuming more and more elaborate 
proportions. Reasons back ofall this are the physical changes taking place 
in the girl and the development of sex consciousness. During this period 
also, she resents restraint and has a growing desire to assert her own 
individuality. 

Extravagant standards in dress produce envy, jealousy, and rivalry, an 
undemocratic, unwholesome atmosphere. 

The control of this tendency of young girls toward that which breathes 
of artificiality, extremeness, and immodesty must come through greater home 
control and tactful guidance until correct standards are formed. 

Every effort should be made in our home economics work to develop in 
young girls an appreciation of modest, conservative, appropriate, but 
becoming and attractive, dress. Parent teachers’ organizations, and women’s 
clubs can do much to create a public sentiment. 

HELEN LEE Davis, 
Oregon Agricultural College. 
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TEACHING FOODS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


CARA HARRIS 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Shelby County, Tennessee 


The teaching of foods in schools must be based upon the needs of the chil- 
dren and the people in that immediate community. As rural communities 
differ so very much, due to varying degrees of remoteness and advantages 
provided by local surroundings, they require much more adaptability on the 
part of the teacher and the course of study than do suburban communities. 
This means that every home economics teacher must study her own field very 
carefully. Some serious difficulties must be overcome before there can be a 
proper study of rural communities. There is a constant change of teachers in 
all lines of public school work; new teachers are necessarily slow in getting in 
touch with the homes of the people. The home economics teacher very often 
meets the added difficulty of being regarded as a very critical person. After 
she is once accepted by the community as a helpful person, she has unlimited 
opportunities to develop an interest in improved food habits and other phases 
of home life. She frequently has to overcome a kind of isolation in the teach- 
ing profession. She has to teach her associates how to appreciate her aims and 
how to help her toward working them out. 

The disadvantages of isolation, inexperienced teachers, and constant 
change in personnel of the teaching force can be offset only by a strong county 
organization. If a group of teachers doing the same type of work can get 
together under competent leadership, for frequent conferences, they can secure 
the help and sympathy they need, at the time they need it most. The young 
teachers and the new teachers get help from those who have worked long enough 
to feel sure that they are meeting the needs of the people. 

In order to have a strong county organization, it is essential to have super- 
vision. There must be some one who has time to understand the needs of all, 
and to gather the best from each for the benefit of the whole group. This 
helpful leadership must continue from year to year if that which is built up 
is to be continued. Various plans are being used to get home economics 
supervision. In many counties the county home demonstration agent takes 
charge of the home economics work in the schools as well as the club work 
for the girls and the women. In some counties other phases of school super- 
vision are combined with home economics supervision. 

The conditions affecting the teaching of foods in rural schools vary greatly. 
Much foundation work must be done in a situation where there has been no 
previous home economics training in the school nor home demonstration work 
for girls and women in the community. The people are not conscious of the 
needs of the children in regard to foods. One of the best ways to get people 
to appreciate the value of any phase of homemaking is to invite them in_to 
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demonstration classes. Have cooking, sewing, and laundry classes in action 
letting the people see just what the work really means. Ingenious teachers 
can arrange little plays and exhibits which will bring out excellent ideas and 
create a greater valuation of the work. Teachers can take advantage of 
community and county fairs to present demonstrations and finished products. 
There are many opportunities to talk to the mothers at their various club 
meetings. 

In schools where the teaching of foods is being introduced, the school lunch 
can be used as a means of teaching, not only the members of the classes, but 
also the student body and the community, many things about foods that will 
be valuable. When this plan is used, care must be taken to avoid repetition 
that will affect the educational value of the course. 

Investigations have shown that there is more malnutrition among rural 
children than was expected. It requires thinking very far ahead to provide an 
adequate supply of milk, and fresh, dried, and canned fruits and vegetables for 
the needs of the winter season. Teachers and county agentsare organizing the 
under-weight children into nutrition classes. 

Regular home economics classes meet the needs of older girls, and nutrition 
classes take care of individual cases, but very little provision has been made 
for children at an early age before detrimental food habits have become fixed. 
Those, who have given much thought to early grade work, feel that something 
needs to be done to train properly the young children about the use of foods. 
Some schools are working out definite plans for the first six grades touching 
many things in homemaking necessary for young children to know. Foods 
naturally take an important place in this course. Much more satisfactory 
results are obtained by this definite plan than by each teacher having to depend 
upon herself with no knowledge of what foundation has been laid for her work 
or what follow up work will be done. 

Home demonstration agents and home economics teachers are trying various 
plans, in addition to regular domestic science classes, for teaching the mothers 
and children how to choose and prepare their foods more wisely. The im- 
provement will be only temporary unless some plan is followed to keep upthe 
work from year to year until the people are able to see some definite results in 
their own families. 


PROBLEMS IN CONTINUATION CLASSES 


ELLEN MILLER 
The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


The Continuation School girl comes with a very different need, a very 
different sort of experience, and a very different attitude from a pupil in any 
other type of school. She generally does not wish to come to school at all, 
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and regards the time she must spend there assomuch time wasted. It is quite 
difficult to keep her interested, and unless she feels that the work she is doing is 
of vital importance to her, her response is very unwilling. Her first require- 
ment then is for help with the problems she is meeting now in her work and in 
her life at home. The majority of these girls marry, and a large percentage of 
them marry at an early age, so it is necessary that they should have some 
training for homemaking. 

In Michigan the law provides for attendance of all girls from 15 to 18 years 
for 8 hours per week in a continuation school. Obviously, in the eight hours 
spent in school each week, homemaking training can not concern itself greatly 
with technique. A general course in homemaking has been planned by the 
Merrill-Palmer School for use in the Continuation School in Detroit. The 
aim of this course has been to develop standards and ideals rather than skill 
in manipulation. 

Two of the outstanding problems in continuation work are the large numbers 
of girls who must often be handled in crowded quarters by an entirely in- 
sufficient number of teachers, and a constantly changing enrollment. The 
solution to the first of these problems has not yet been worked out here, al- 
though a plan has been suggested whereby the class may be divided into groups 
and each group enrolled in a short unit course. At the endof each course the 
group may simply pass on to the next unit. The course in homemaking lends 
itself easily to division into a number of such short courses. The fact that the 
class enrollment is constantly changing makes it inadvisable to undertake any 
piece of work that must be held over from lesson to lesson. The class work 
for each day has been planned to be as nearly as possible a unit in itself. 

This plan lends itself particularly well to that unit of the work which deals 
with clothing. There is in the curriculum a course in sewing which is elective. 
While it is desirable that every woman should know how to construct a simple 
garment, it is frequently unwise for her to spend her time and strength dress- 
making when she could buy a garment ready made. Every woman, whatever 
her occupation and whether she sews or not, does buy clothing ready made. 
Her greatest need is for information that will help her to choose clothing 
economically, suitably, and becomingly, and to receive a maximum of satis- 
faction out of it, once she has made a purchase. 

In order to teach the girls how to buy, quantities of ready-made garments 
were brought into the class room. Hosiery was first considered, and because 
these garments are staple in character quite a large number of garments were 
purchased. These are to be kept ina permanent exhibit with additions from 
time to time as needed. Through class discussion the good and bad qualities of 
each garment were pointed out. Each garment wasexamined by the pupils as 
to type and quality of material, and method of construction. Trade termi- 
nology was explained and its significance made clear. Care and repair of 
stockings, and the necessity of buying the correct size were brought out in 
the discussion. 
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In a similar manner, exhibits of knitted and muslin underwear were brought 
into the class room and discussed from the standpoint of cost, suitability 
durability, and attractiveness. The subject of underwear gave ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss such questions as personal cleanliness and modesty in dress. 
The underwear was also purchased for a permanent exhibit. 

An exhibit of suits and dresses was borrowed from the stores for use in the 
class room. Another exhibit of corsets and of shoes was arranged. These 
garments were discussed from the standpoint of cost, durability, attractive- 
ness, and relation to physical well being. A foot skeleton was borrowed from a 
shoe merchant and the effect of improper shoes illustrated. Each girl was 
taught how to assume a correct posture, both when sitting and standing. 

In connection with the question of physical well being and personal attractive- 
ness a local woman was brought in to demonstrate the care of the hair. With 
improvised equipment such as would be possible in any home, she shampooed 
one of the girls who volunteered from the class and explained each process as 
she went along. She demonstrated the proper method of curling the hair to 
avoid the possibility of burning it, and showed how to take care of it each day. 
Instructions were given for the treatment of pediculosis. 

Another phase of the work dealt with the home and family life. This was 
based on the family income. While discussion centered around the budget, 
the aim of this part of the course was to develop high ideals of family life and 
to teach the girl her responsibilities and privileges as a member of a family. 
In this connection it was discovered that a large percentage of the girls who are 
working give all their money to their mothers. Generally the mothers do all 
the buying and give the girl money for lunches, car fare, etc. This often de- 
prives the girl of a chance to put into practice what she has learned, or to learn, 
by herself, through experience in buying. 

The practical work in this part of the course was the furnishing of a bedroom 
and living room in an alcove of the basement. The furniture purchased was 
either very simple new furniture or second hand. The old furniture was refin- 
ished and reupholstered in class and the rooms arranged by the girls. The 
work with the bedroom offered a splendid opportunity to demonstrate the care 
of the bed, and to teach the girl her responsibility in the care of her own room. 

The question of nutrition has been dealt with both through the discussions 
of food in the budget, and food in relation to personal appearance. The prin- 
ciples emphasized were the necessity for protective foods, and selection in its 
relation to cost. This work has not yet been completed. 
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TEXTILE SECTION 
June 29 
Agnes Craig, presiding 


HOW CAN SCHOOLS OF HOME ECONOMICS AID IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE TEXTILE CHEMIST? 


ELIZABETH WEIRICK 
Textile Testing Laboratory, Sears, Roebuck Company 


Until recently the side of home economics that has received most attention 
and research has been the subject of food. This was due to the fact that house- 
hold science subjects have been on a firm scientific basis. The chemist, 
applying his analytical methods to foods, gained the public interest which re- 
sulted in the passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act and in an increased inter- 
est in the subjects of nutrition and dietetics. Now, however, the textile side of 
home economics is acquiring a scientific aspect. The textile chemist is a fact, 
and the subject is rapidly becoming popular. People are demanding legisia- 
tion which will penalize the misrepresentation and misbranding of merchan- 
dise; they are no longer willing to buy materials supposed to be durable and find 
that they are not. They want to know just what they are buying and the only 
sure way of knowing is by laboratory testing. 

The testing of materials is desirable for a number of reasons: clever imita- 
tions of high grade materials are on the market; the increased cost of labor has 
forced the use of cheaper grades of fibers and cheaper methods of finishing; an 
inferior quality of goods has often resulted from the use of a greater number 
and variety of machines; and many new kinds of fibers have been introduced. 
This need for testing textiles is the result of the present intricate and roundabout 
methods of manufacture and marketing. In the old days when all the pro- 
cesses of making a garment were carried on in the home there was no such 
need, but now each process is a separate industry, so that there are many 
opportunities for substitution and misrepresentation. 

The nature of a piece of material may be lost sight of in the mere process of 
marketing it; for, even though the manufacturer is honest, it may pass through 
the hands of so many middlemen, jobbers, and retailers that by the time it 
reaches the consumer, claims are made for it which the manufacturer did not 
originally make. Particularly is this true when it is bought in the form of 
ready-made clothing where a variety of materials are combined in one garment. 

Ignorance is largely to blame for this condition. But the time is coming 
when agents must know exactly the goods they are selling and must truthfully 
represent them. The consumer is coming to demand a reasonable amount of 
satisfaction and service from goods purchased; therefore, a few retailers have 
established textile testing laboratories in order that they may be absolutely sure 
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of the character of the goods they are selling—may give to their customers the 
maximum amount of service at the minimum cost, and at the same time protect 
themselves from inadvertently misrepresenting their goods. This throws 
more responsibility on the manufacturers. 

We are entering a period of textile education. Through universities, 
colleges, public schools, the Government States’ Relations Service, women’s 
clubs, and magazines, the public is being taught to judge fabrics and to demand 
quality. 

The work of a textile chemist includes the following: identification of all 
kinds of fibers, often so mixed and treated that only very careful microscopic 
examination can reveal their identity; identification of all kinds of cloths, 
which involves familiarity with weaves, and manufacturing and finishing proc- 
esses; identification and testing of dyes; determination of the causes and the 
removal of stains; complete physical and chemical analysis of cloths; testing 
of waterproof and rainproof quality of cloth, garments, and umbrellas; deter- 
mination of methods of proofing. In fact, he may be called upon to exam- 
ine and test any kind of wearing apparel, from shoes to hats and any kind 
of textile fabrics used in or out of the household. For this he has worked 
out many standard tests and has devised a variety of machines for carrying 
them out. 

There is now no systematic course of training for textile chemists in our 
universities, though, should the legislation before mentioned be passed, there will 
be instantly a demand for them. The department of home economics might 
logically be the place for much of such training. The training of the textile 
chemist should include the following subjects: elementary chemistry, qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis, organic chemistry, physics, study of plant 
structures, textile fibers and their microscopic identification, textile chemistry, 
textiles or the study of materials, laboratory methods of textile analysis, dyes 
and dying, and the practical study of manufacturing and finishing processes. 
If the department of home economics is a part of a university then the science 
courses should be taken in the regular science department of the university. 
If it is not a part of a university, most of these courses may be given in home 
economics departments, but should be given by science specialists. The 
other courses recommended may be offered as home economics courses. Most 
of the textile courses given at the present time lack the practical and detailed 
study required for a textile chemist. 
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THE PLACE OF TEXTILES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CLOTHING 
COURSE 


ZELLA E, BIGELOW 
University of Idaho 


With the broadening of the high school clothing course, the emphasis has 
shifted from clothing construction, and the broader courses include the choice, 
selection, and care of clothing in relation to their hygienic, economic, and 
social aspects. 

This shifting of emphasis has had a marked effect upon textile courses. Tex- 
tiles in relation to clothing construction is one thing. Textiles in relation to 
the selection and care of a wardrobe and of household furnishings from the 
standpoints of hygiene, good taste, economy, and one’s social economic 
responsibilities is another and a bigger problem. 

The textile course cannot be isolated from the clothing course but should be 
looked upon as a component part of it, based upon and developing with it, 
taught only in connection with it, and planned from first to last to contribute 
to it and to find its applications in it. Thecontent of the textile course 
should therefore be determined by the content of the clothing course. 

To equip a girl to handle adequately her clothing problem, the clothing 
course in its entirety must cover the following phases: 

Planning. The need for the garment. How to secure it. 

Note: Planning is a mental job and must precede the actual securing of 
the garment. This is probably the most neglected of all the phases of 
clothing study. 

Designing. Beauty of costume. Line, color, structure. Suitability 
of material and style to figure, coloring, and personality of wearer. Suit- 
ability of material and style to use of garment. 

Hygiene. The relation of clothing to health. 

Cost. The clothing budget. Relative costs of materials. Relative costs 
of homemade and ready-made garments. Cost of upkeep. 

Buying. Materials. Ready-made garments. 

Constructing. The use of patterns. Hand sewing. Machine sewing. 
Fitting. 

Care. Repair. Daily and seasonal care. Cleaning and laundering. 

The consumer’s responsibility. The clothing industry. Local conditions. 

Since these subjects seem to cover the entire clothing field, the question 
might arise here as to the line of demarkation between the high school course 
and the college course. It should be kept in mind that the outline comprises 
a maximum list subject to the varying conditions obtaining in the different 
kinds of high schools. All of the work would differ from college work in being 
more elementary. Advanced dressmaking and millinery problems, originality 
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in designing, and the larger social and economic phases involved in the con- 
sumer’s responsibility are features of the clothing field which should be 
reserved for the college course. 

What should be the content of the textile course based upon the clothing 
course as outlined above? A working knowledge of standard materials, 
covering their characteristics, properties, widths, and cost, is essential. This 
essential knowledge is based, of course, upon a study of the fibers, and 
the nature and characteristics of both fibers and materials should be 
thoroughly understood by the pupil. The aim of the study should be to 
enable the girl to make practical application of her information. A study 
of the properties of fibers and materials which affect their relation to health 
must be included, also simple and practical tests for the identification of 
fibers. The properties of fibers and materials which affect their laundering 
qualities should be known. A study of the production, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution is necessary only so far as they affect cost and are related to the 
girls’ responsibility as a consumer. 

What are the best methods of teaching textiles to highschool girls? Possibly 
the first essential in real teaching is to make a connection between the need for 
the information and its application on an actual problem. The study ofa 
fiber and of materials should be taken up intensively at the time when a defi- 
nite project requires the actual selection of such materials. The textile study, 
because it is essential to the solution of the given problem, thus becomes a real 
part of it and is undertaken eagerly by the student. Only so much textile 
study as is needed for the solving of the given problem should be taught, since 
it is doubtful whether a high school girl makes a postponed application of any 
information. 

As to the order of the textile course, since it is based upon the clothing 
course it must follow the order of the latter. This does not necessarily work 
to the disadvantage of the textile course, but care should be taken to plan the 
clothing course to include problems chosen for their bearing on the textile con- 
tent, thereby introducing the textile study which should be put over to the 
girls. 

For the improvement of our courses of study and to make textile teaching 
vital, every effort should be made to teach fundamentals thoroughly, to teach 
only such principles as find application, to teach them at a time when appli- 
cation can be made immediately, and to relate the textile study closely with 
the clothing course. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN CLOTHING 


DORIS SCHUMAKER 
Cornell University 


The problems relating to extension work in clothing are the same as those 
relating to resident teaching, except that they are multiplied many times be- 
cause of the number of people interested and the large territory to be covered. 
The aim of the extension program in clothing is to assist the women to solve 
their clothing problems with greater ease, efficiency, and satisfaction. Usually 
women confuse the terms clothing and sewing, therefore in the early stages of 
clothing problem development it is necessary to point out, through various 
methods, the fact that women have a clothing problem beyond the immediate 
one of the construction of the season wardrobe. Extension is concerned 
primarily in teaching principles of selection, construction, and care, which will 
enable women to become independent in thought and to develop selective 
judgment and technique by which they will be independent. In carrying out 
this program, the best method which we have discovered is the use of local 
leaders. One or two women are chosen from each community, who have had 
some training and who are willing to meet the agent or specialist at regular 
intervals to consider various phases of the program and to receive instruction. 
They in turn, go back to their own community to give instruction in subject 
matter and to organize the neighbors, thus creating in their own communities a 
demand for better materials, larger assortment of accessories than is usually 
carried in the village or rural stores, and textile testing departments in the 
larger centers. 

The subject matter included in an extension program is essentially the same 
as that included in a program for resident teaching. The approach must of 
necessity be very different. One of the biggest opportunities in extension 
teaching is that of giving to the women a point of view, with reference to 
clothing, which will increase their knowledge of and respect for home economics 
generally. 

Few women have any knowledge of the financial condition of the family, or 
are allowed any degree of economic indebtedness in the dispensing of the 
family income. Through connecting up the clothing problem with the 
economic factors which it appraises, women are beginning to realize economic 
values in the home. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF TEXTILE 
FABRICS 


SUBMITTED BY MIRIAM BIRDSEYE, CHAIRMAN 


At the annual meeting of the Association at Colorado Springs, June 1920, the Committee on 
the Standardization of Textile Fabrics was subdivided among the following sub-committees :— 
Study of Purchasing Habits,.Ethel Phelps, University of Minnesota; Research on Minimum 
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Standards, Grace Denny, University of Washington; Cooperation on Minimum Standards, 
Miriam Birdseye, States Relations Service; Publicity, Marie Sellers, New York City; Legis- 
lation, Helen R. Goodrich, Michigan Agricultural College; Business Manager (for petticoats), 
Ina K. Pitner, New York City. The following were placed on the committee as advisory 
members: Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Boston; Mrs. Ellen B. McGowan, Teachers Col- 
lege; Elizabeth Weirick, Chicago; Mabel Trilling, University of Chicago; Zella E. Bigelow, 
University of Idaho; Ruth O’Brien, Iowa State College; Margaret Gleason, College of Indus- 
trial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Work has proceeded along all these lines during the past year. The reports of Miss 
Phelps and Miss Denny, Miss Sellers and Miss Goodrich, follow. The report on Cooperation 
on Minimum Standards was given as one of the papers at the general session, June 29. 

The two outstanding pieces of work for the year have been the completion of the petticoat 
test and securing the cooperation of the National Research Council in financing and carrying 
forward the research work on an accelerated wearing test and kindred tests that must be pre- 
liminary to the work of determining minimum standards. 

Owing to the illness of Mrs. McGowan, who undertook the summarizing of the tabulations 
made when the wearing records of the test petticoats were turned in in April of this year, it 
is not possible to give a full report on this phase of the Committee’s program. It will appear 
later in the JourNAL. The advance report that has reached the chairman seems to indicate 
that this summary will be of the greatest interest, as indicating avenues for further study 

The report of the business manager for the Committee will appear later in the JouRNAL. 
The petticoat transactions are not yet quite closed up, but it is expected that they will be 
before the end of July. Pending the winding up of the petticoat account, members of the 
Committee have assumed responsibility for the temporary deficit of about a hundred dollars 
that was created when the final payment on the silk had to be made. 

Fifty yards of silk have been turned over to the Committee to be used for laboratory tests 
in connection with the wearing tests for the six experimental weaves of silk, and a limited 
number of orders for yard and half yard lots can be filled by the present chairman, who is 
acting as custodian of this material, most of which will be used at the United States Bureau 
of Standards. Address Miriam Birdseye, 1709 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. This silk is valued at approximately one hundred dollars, an average value of two 
dollars a yard direct from the manufacturer. 

It seems probable that, on account of the fall in the silk market, the Committee will not 
be able to repay the loan of two hundred dollars made by the Association, which was to be 
refunded if the profits of the petticoat transaction permitted. 

The Committee wishes to thank all those members of the Association and others who 
have helped carry through the petticoat test, and to urge them to study carefully the report 
on this test when it appears in the JourNAL. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


SUBMITTED BY HELEN GOODRICH, CHAIRMAN 


The work of this sub-committee for the year 1920-1921 has been educational in character. 
Every endeavor has been made to train the home economics field, and through them the 
textile consumer, in the need for and value of textile legislation. This was done for two 
reasons: first, because of the change of administration and the shift from democratic to 
republican preponderance of power; second, because, as an organization, the American Home 
Economics Association threw all its influence with the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee in support of the Sheppard-Towner and the Fess bills and it seemed better to concen- 
trate all legislative effort. 
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It was useless to attempt active legislative work until after March fourth. In the mean- 
time an attempt was made to inform the field of the situation. In October a letter was sent 
to members of the Committee on Legislation, summarizing the status of textile labeling and 
misbranding bills. Detailed study of the bills, and publicity through classes and Women’s 
clubs were urged. 

In order to enlist the cooperation of the committees on legislation in the State Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, a letter was sent to the State Chairmen of the Textile Committee 
and to the members of this sub-committee asking them to urge the State Federations to pass 
resolutions endorsing and supporting misbranding legislation, as embodied in the Barkley 
Misbranding Act and the Rogers Honest Merchandise Act of 1920, at their annual meeting 
this year. Response to this was very poor and only two copies of resolutions were received. 

The work of this sub-committee continued to be largely educative in character even after 
the assembling of thenew congress. As soon as the Congressional Committees were ap- 
pointed under the new administration, a letter was sent out to the members of this committee 
and to many other home economics workers in the field. Altogether 371 copies were dis- 
tributed. This letter enumerated the advantages of the Rogers bill and requested that 
they write their representatives and senators, endorsing the bill, and asking their support. 

We have been constantly in touch with the secretary, Mr. John Jacob Rogers. According 
to his latest report the bill is still in the hands of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


SUBMITTED BY MARIE SELLERS, CHAIRMAN 


The work of the Committee on Standardization of Textiles during the past year has been 
of a nature that lends itself to popular publicity. This, coupled with the fact that the editorial 
space in most of the magazines has been decidedly limited, on account of tight advertising 
conditions, has made it undesirable to request the publishing of news items of the committee's 
activities. 

Miss Harriet Mason of ‘The Ohio Farmer” reports that the farm papers have been pub- 
lishing a great deal bearing upon a certain phase of standardization—the textile fibres supply 
and the standardization of woolens and worsteds. 

Mrs. Beatrice Hastings of the Eoonomist Group of business papers reports that these 
trade publications are very much interested in standardization of textiles and that Mr. S. H. 
Ditchett, Editor-in-Chief of the Dry Goods Economist, has recently been speaking on this 
subject to groups of manufacturers. The movement seems to be meeting with considerable 
opposition or at least indifference on the part of the majority of the wholesalers, and retailers. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF PURCHASING HABITS 


SUBMITTED BY ETHEL L. PHELPS, CHAIRMAN 


Summarizing the whole survey of purchasing habits, it will be seen that a few fabrics in 
each group or class of materials, i.e., wool, silk, and cotton, are of outstanding importance. 
For this final summary all results were combined, omitting only those items where less than 
100 returns were made. The following information is obtained as a result: 

Wool fabrics (service dresses), 34 materials, 1144 cases. Silk fabrics (service dresses, 
underskirts, underwear, coat linings, dress foundations), 34 materials, 1612 cases. Cotton 
fabrics (underskirts, underwear, dress foundations, children’s dresses), 36 materials, 1229 
cases. 

Seven, eleven, and fourteen of these three groups of materials, respectively, are used for 
approximately 94 per cent of the garments reported for each group. These materials are 
listed below in the order of their popularity, as indicated by their percentage use. 


. 
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Wool Fabrics Silk Fabrics Cotton Fabrics 
serge satin nainsook 
tricotine taffeta sateen 
jersey jersey longcloth 
poplin crepe de chine muslin 
broadcloth china silk cambric 
gabardine georgette gingham 
velour pussy willow net 

tricolette lawn 

poplin percaline 

velvet voile 

foulard crepe 
batiste 
percale 
Devonshire cloth 


As evidenced by this survey, these thirty-two materials, in the order named, are worthy 
of consideration for standardization. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON MINIMUM STANDARDS 


SUBMITTED BY GRACE G. DENNY, CHAIRMAN 


This Committee reports the following work in progress or in anticipation: 

Miss Trilling of Chicago has made a contribution in the field of educational tests. Miss 
Phelps of the University of Minnesota has studied Purchasing Habits. 

Some work has been done on conduction and radiation of heat in different fabrics and on 
absorption and evaporation of water. Miss Caton of the University of Missouri reported a 
beginning made in these studies. Investigations on the heat retaining properties of fabrics 
were made during the war by the Bureau of Standards. Prof. Geo. B. Haven of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has made thorough tests on “Comparative Radiation of Heat 
from Blankets.” 

Miss Swenson has been working with Mrs. McGowan at Teachers College on the effect 
of alkaline cleansing agents upon textile fabrics. Extensive studies on this subject have 
been carried on at Mellon Institute. (For results of this work, see “‘The Conservation of 
Textiles” —published by The Laundryowners National Association in 1920—$1.00.) 

Mrs. McGowan, Miss O’Brien and Miss Storms tested taffetas and messalines for the 
Standardization Committee. 

Miss Hickmans of the University of Toronto made a study of labels on fabrics and the 
relation of price to composition. She reports an investigation of silks in progress. In 1917, 
Miss Glanton made a study of wool fabrics and, in 1920, Miss Denny investigated blue serge 
for the Standardization Committee. 

The Committee on Research feels that little more than a beginning has been made on 
any of the subjects. The commercial world is realizing the benefits to be derived from tex- 
tile research. Work done for the Laundryowners National Association and the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association are illustrations. At the University of Washington, a $600 
fellowship in textiles has been established by a Seattle department store. 

The Committee recommends the publication in the Journal of Home Economics of scien- 
tific literature bearing upon textile research and also the results of textile testing by the 
Bureau of Standards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mellon Institute, and research 
carried on by manufacturing plants or manufacturers associations. 

It further recommends reports on research in progress and cooperation between institu- 
tions interested in the same line of study. 
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ROUND TABLE, SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
June 29 
Lucy Gillett, presiding 


A SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 


MARGERY M. SMITH 
Director Dietetic Bureau, Boston 


First contacts with families and agencies in the social field are fearfully 
illuminating in their revelation of the distressing problems of human life. Low 
mentality, ignorance, superstition, poverty, inertia. immorality, sickness, lax 
family discipline, and unwise use of income encourage atrocious living habits. 
What portion of this complex of social problems can the nutrition worker hope 
to untangle? How can she best be fitted for her task? 

Social work since the beginning of this century has changed its emphasis 
from remedial to preventive measures which strike at the root of social prob- 
lems. Social work has come to mean a large group of specialized activities in 
the field of social betterment. The nutrition worker is a social worker in a 
specialized field. As in other fields, there is danger in too early specialization. 
The nutrition specialist must be able, not only to see nutrition problems, but to 
see them in relation to other social problems. Case work affords a valuable 
opportunity for the nutrition worker to study family problems as a whole, and 
to become familiar with social agencies. 

The nutrition worker with a well developed social point of view realizes: that 
nutrition problems cannot be considered apart from other social problems; that 
nutrition problems are not only food problems, but also problems of physical 
defects and bad habits of hygiene; that it is futile to work alone, and that the 
effectiveness of her own work will depend upon her coéperation with other 
health and social agencies; that one’s ideas of relative values may change; 
former essentials of daily living become non-essentials and even impossibilities 
under certain conditions; that effective teaching is simple teaching; that a 
sympathetic understanding of human nature is of primary importance, but that 
it is wiser to cultivate a philosophical, rather than an emotional, point of view; 
that a knowledge of the basic principles of child discipline is needed in com- 
bating lack of parental control, one of the greatest handicaps in her work; that 
a knowledge of practical psychology, particularly child psychology and the 
psychology of habit formation, is indispensable to the nutrition worker. 

Finally, a well developed social point of view gives the nutrition worker a 
vision of nutrition needs and possibilities, reaching beyond her own community 
into a universal health program which shall eventually provide adequate 
nutrition teaching and care for all communities, particularly for all young 
children with whom reat preventive work along nutrition lines may be done. 
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ROUND TABLE, COMMITTEE ON ECONOMICS AND THRIFT 
June 29 
Martha Van Rensselaer, presiding 


THE HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT FROM THE BANKERS’ 
VIEWPOINT 


JOSEPH H. SOLIDAY 
President of Franklin Savings Bank, Boston 


Recent developments, the war, and the increase in other methods of saving 
have made the Mutual Savings Banks realize that they had a distinct place in 
the community which could be taken by no other organization. In order to 
maintain their position as an instrument of service to the people of the com- 
munity, Mutual Savings Banks are realizing that they must make known to 
the public the advantages which they have to offer. 

Hundreds of schemes for increasing savings accounts are being presented to 
savings bank officials and they are ready to take hold of those things which 
promise to do the most for them and for the people whom they serve. The 
Home Service Department in a bank, which is offered by home economics 
workers, is one more of these projects to increase savings bank accounts. It 
is of interest to the bankers because it not only advertises the bank, but is a 
means of doing constructive work in the community, and has a lasting result, 
and for that reason seems to be of greater value than ordinary advertising. 

The bankers are looking to the home economics group of women to make 
good in this work and prove that the thing which they offer is really of con- 
structive value and can bring a direct return to the bank as well as to the 
community. 

THE HOME ECONOMICS BUREAU 


SARAH J. MACLEOD 
Society for Savings, Cleveland 


The Society for Savings has always been looked upon not only as an insti- 
tution which receives the people’s savings but also as one which promotes and 
fosters thrift. Under the leadership of its President, Mr. Myron T. Herrick, 
it decided that a distinct service could be rendered by having in the bank 
someone whom people could consult about questions of personal family and 
finance. This decision resulted, in June 1918, in the installation of the Home 
Economics Bureau under the directorship of Miss Wardall of the University 
of Iowa. 

The major work of the Bureau consists of interviews in the bank. People 
bring their problems of personal and family finance to the Bureau; each case 
is treated individually; and when desired, blanks for household or personal 
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expenses are given. The important thing, however, is not the account book 
we give; it is the advice and plan for the use of the income which is paramount. 
The account book is simply a tool which will show how closely a plan is being 
followed. The account books and budget leaflets are valuable adjuncts to the 
Bureau but the opportunity of getting impersonal and unprejudiced advice is 
what people most need and desire. The first interview is only a starting point, 
people are invited to come back to the Bureau as often as they desire for 
further help and information. 

The range of incomes with which we have dealt is from $1200 to $30,000 
a year. It is quite necessary to keep in mind that the person with a large 
income has quite as pressing a problem as the person on the smaller income, 
and indeed I am beginning to think that it is not until an income is of a size to 
admit of choice, that difficulties arise. 

The publishing of budget leaflets is another important part of the work. 
We find that leaflets for single people on incomes from $85 to $250 
a month; for newly weds on incomes from $125 to $400 a month; and for 
various sized families on incomes from $150 to $800 a month are the ones that 
seem to be desired. These figures we base on Cleveland conditions and prices, 
together with the material which we gather at the Bureau. In the case of all 
our leaflets we simply say that they are based on minimum saving and maxi- 
mum spending and that anyone should do as well as we suggest and that many 
ought to be able to do much better. 

The Bureau is called upon frequently to give talks on thrift, budgeting, and 
systematic saving to all kinds of organizations, such as factory and depart- 
ment-store groups, public and private schools, and women’s clubs. We have 
never tied up the new accounts or deposits in any way; we feel that we want no 
strings tied to the service, but it would seem that through the Bureau many 
have saved who have never saved before. Others have increased their savings, 
in some cases doubling them, although the incomes have not been increased. 
Still others have made adjustments in their spending so that they have ob- 
tained a better balanced living and this has resulted in greater happiness and 
savings in the family. 

Accomplishments such as these make the Society feel that the services of 
a Home Economics Bureau are a distinct contribution to its depositors and to 


the community. 


HOME SERVICE IN BOSTON BANKS 


S. AGNES DONHAM 
Society for Promotion and Protection of Savings, Boston 
Mutual savings banks exist because people need protection for their savings, 


but also because they serve the business of the community. Without 
willingness to serve business, a bank would become merely a safety vault—the 
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napkin in which to wrap the talents of the unproductive servants. Without 
the savings of many people, and particularly of the large group of small savers, 
the bank could not serve business effectively. Without a strong sense of the 
possibilities of service to both of these factors in its existence, a bank becomes 
a drag upon the progress of the real things in the life of the community. 

The banks which have formerly given service to business must, if they 
are to meet all of their possibilities, turn a part of their attention tothe people 
who furnish the money which makes half of the reason for the existence of the 
bank. To meet this necessity for service to the people, home service depart- 
ments are developing. To the Society for Savings in Cleveland belongs the 
honor of having had the vision. To each bank official, who is a servant of the 
people who deposit in a savings bank, there comes the necessity of decision as 
to how far he will help to make that vision real. 

What is a Home Service Department? It is a department of the bank 
which will assist the customers in solving personal household problems of 
finance based upon assistance in wise spending and systematic saving. People 
with medium-sized incomes have no accredited place where they may obtain 
such assistance. The vision includes: 

1. A department worker trained in home economics, but willing to learn 
banking terms and methods and the needs of her bank. It is possible to 
graft successfully a knowledge of the service which individual banks require 
from such a department upon home economics training and experience. 

2. A bureau of information where timid people may come for assistance. 

3. A department where interest is shown in the solving of each problem of 
the household, and follow-up work is done, but where the service is confiden- 
tial and impersonal. 

4. A department where the industries of the community can come for 
assistance in estimating the financial needs of their employees, and receive 
active help in promoting savings plans. 

5. A place where groups of depositors may be invited for discussion of all 
problems of household finance, ways of saving, safe investment of their surplus 
funds. 

6. Marketing lessons which will teach wise buying of clothing, food, and 
furnishings. 

7. Lectures on food values and menu making would result in wise buying 
which would increase savings, and, at the same time, help to standardize the 
stocks in local shops. 

8. Codperation with insurance agents would make the department useful 
in another way. 

9. If such a department is 100 per cent effective there will be coéperation 
between organizations, public health committees, schools, and all educational 
movements, and particularly with the public library. There are possibilities 
of a lending library for us in connection with the work. 
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10. A laboratory with exhibition of labor saving devices ‘urnished by local 
dealers could be used effectively. A reference file with facts about food and 
clothing available for the use of depositors, with the assistance of the expert 
in its use, would be very valuable in a community. 

The cost of such a bureau will vary and depend upon the bank. It must 
include salaries, printing, advertising, and clerical service; but as the money 
spent increases, the amount of service possible will be increased in far greater 
ratio. 

In the demonstration of such a service which was made during the month 
of May in six Boston banks by the Association for the Promotion and Pro- 
tection of Savings, we had many interesting experiences. While several 
customers seemed relieved when told that there was no charge for the serv- 
ice, many more expressed their willingness to pay for it, and the expressions 
of gratitude and assurances that we had given help were almost universal. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
June 30 
Minna Denton, presiding 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH 
COOKERY FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 


DAY MONROE 
Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


Terminology. We prefer the use of the words “investigation” and “research” 
since they describe the type of work we are doing more accurately than does 
the term “experimental.” To the layman an experiment is the trying of 
something to see whether it will work. The less a cook knows the more “ experi- 
mental” is her cooking. “Investigation” and “research” presuppose care, 
accuracy, training for the work, and scientific knowledge. 

Requirements for investigation work in cookery. The student must have 
a knowledge of cookery, chemistry, physics, nutrition. She must develop 
accuracy in laboratory procedure and in thinking. 

Plan for a semester’s work in investigation in cookery. The development 
of accuracy on the part of the student by directed investigation work on class 
problems. 

The choice of a problem by the student, and some original work by her on 
this problem. 


Investigation Problems Attacked last year at Teacher’s College 


Ice Cream Making. In freezing ice cream what proportion of ice to salt gives the best 
texture and the largest volume of ice cream? 
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Baking Powder Mixtures. What is the effect of standing, before baking, upon the volume 
and texture of biscuits, muffins, cake, and similar baking powder mixtures? 

Mayonnaise. What is the effect of the temperature of the ingredients of mayonnaise 
upon the tendency to curdle? 

Fondant making. Should fondant be cooked rapidly or slowly? What is the best method 
of regulating the crystallization of the sugar? (The Department of Biochemistry cooperated.) 

A study of Fat Used for Deep Fat Frying. Is there a limit to the number of times a fat can 
be used for deep fat frying? (Reported at this meeting by Miss Barber. Department of 
Biochemistry cooperated.) 

The Pressure Cooker. What is the effect of the pressure cooker upon the color and upon 
the vitamine B in cooked cabbage? (Department of Biochemistry cooperated.) 

Economic Studies. What buying habits of women effect the retail price of food? What 
are the relative merits of package and bulk goods? What can be done to help the housewife 
to know grades and varieties of foods so that she may be a more intelligent purchaser. What 
is the function of the cooperative Buying Clubs now organized in New York City? 


What we hope to accomplish through teaching investigation in cookery.—Investi- 
gation in cookery is required of all of our students who major in foods and 
cookery, because we believe it should be of value in developing the type of 
student who will do the best work in household arts after she leaves college. 

Our aims are: To give the student a broader viewpoint of cookery; to 
develop intellectual honesty and the ability to judge fairly; to make the 
student open to conviction and eager for progressive ideas; to shatter precon- 
ceived fallacies; to make the student willing to say “I don’t know” when she 
realizes the wide field of unknown before us. 


REPORT OF A SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROBLEM 
A Stupy or Fat Usep 1n Deep Fat FryINnG 


MARY I. BARBER 
Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


The study was carried on with the codperation of the biochemistry depart- 
ment. 

Problem. A study of the fat used in deep fat frying. Doughnuts the 
food fried in the deep fat. Twenty fryings made. 

Object of the investigation. (1). To determine the number of times a fat 
(lard) can be used effectively in deep fat frying. (2). To determine the 
corrective measures which would increase the efficiency of the fat used for 
deep fat frying. (3). To determine the chemical and physical effect of deep 
fat frying upon the fat used. (4). To determine whether the amount of fat 
absorption in deepfat frying is affected by the number of times a fat has 
been previously used. 

A full report of this investigation will be published later. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND POSSIBILITIES OF COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH IN COLLEGES 


WALTER H. EDDY 
Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Columbia University 


The following represents a brief outline of the reasons underlying the estab- 
lishment of the Teachers College Institute of Practical Arts Research, its 
methods of organization and procedure, and the purpose of its presentation 
here as a stimulus to codperative effort in connection with other institutions. 
The data outlined at length in the discussion before the Association may be 
summarized as follows: 

A. Reasons for the inception of the plan. 

1. Preparation of leaders and teachers of practical arts demands that 
their training stress the interrelation of departments and a 
proper evaluation of the contributions that departments of 
instruction and investigation can make to the problems they 
will meet in the field. 

2. The limited time of students, due to their preparatory courses ren- 
ders impossible the ordinary methods of academic research if 
the contact with investigation methods is to be brought into 
the experience of the larger masses of students. 

Conversely, any research worthy of the name requires continuity 
and thoroughness, and, if the work is to be done by succeeding 
groups of students working on the piece-work plan, there is 
needed a coordinating body of permanency to bind these 
efforts together, assure a finished product, and prevent pre- 
mature publication. 

3. The selection of problems for investigation requires a knowlege of 
practical needs, a knowledge of what has been accomplished in 
the past, and of what lines other institutions are pursuing, to 
avoid duplication of effort and to conserve time and effort; 
and, finally, the guidance of as many view points as possible 
to increase production and insure reliability and value to 
results. 

B, The Teachers College plan embodies the following features: 

1. The organization of an Institute of Practical Arts Research under 
the direction of a committee composed of heads of the respec- 
tive departments, and super-departmental in financial support 
and direction. This arrangement leaves the departments 
free to such autonomy as they have always enjoyed, but per- 
mits added effort and support in directions of productivity 
such as are of common interest and of general value to the 
public and+the progress of the subject. 
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2. The financial support is in the form of a fund, augmented by 
the trustees as needed but not subject to annual accounting, 
awards being made on a basis of problem needs and not on 
time basis. 

3. The award of problems and support is made by the com- 
mittee to departments after consideration of recommendations 
by these departments to the central body, and such apparatus, 
assistance, and distribution of work is made as to insure solu- 
tion of problem with due regard te protection of students and 
teachers from interference with routine teaching. 

4. A reviewing board passes on the completed work and controls 
publication to insure reliability of published reports and to 
protect the name of the institution. 

5. The institute is authorized to accept and attempt the solution 
of commercial problems and to sell these results to the em- 
ploying firms subject to certain rules of release and procedure. 

C. Examples to illustrate the practical working of the scheme and its 
effect on both production and training are: 

1. Cleansing agents. 

a. Surveys and reports by household administration students, of 
agents purchased by the purchasing departments of hotels, 
and why. 

b. Chemical analysis and effect of agents on textiles, by house- 
hold chemical departments. 

c. Practical laundry tests, by laundry department. 

d. Washing machine studies, by physics department. Codrdina- 

tion of this data to compile standards for future tests. 

2. Doughnuts. 

a. Quality and technique by cookery. 

b. Relation of composition to fat absorption already covered 
in part by Dr. Denton. 

c. Changes in frying fats on repeated use, by physiological 
chemistry department. 

d. Experiments on clarifying methods, by combined departments. 
Coérdinated results—standards for business and schools. 
D. Results already show these trends. 

1. Vivifying of teaching and stimulation of interest and apprecia- 
tion of the relation of departments to one another. 

2. Increase in applicants for participation in the actual research. 

3. Better appreciation, by departments, of one another’s needs and 
problems. 

4. Need for extension of the codperative movement to institutions 
of similar type. 

5. Need for better publication facilities, abstracts, and _biblio- 

graphical reviews. 
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THE BASAL METABOLISM OF WOMEN AND UNDERWEIGHT 
CHILDREN 


KATHARINE BLUNT 
University of Chicago 


The basal metabolism, or the calorie production of the individual when 
living perfectly quiet without food, was determined by the comparatively 
simple Benedict portable respiration apparatus. The first subjects were 
normal young women, for whom it was found that there is no regular periodic 
variation in metabolism during menstruation. In another group, 20 under- 
weight young women students referred to us by the physical training depart- 
ment, the basal metabolism did not vary from that expected for normal weight 
women; that is, their underweight did not seem to affect their metabolism. 

Underweight children, on the other hand, members of the Child Health School 
at the University, showed abnormally high metabolism. Their food require- 
ment, therefore, was higher than that of normal children, while in practice 
they tended to eat less. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EFFECT OF COOKING FOODS 
IN THE PRESSURE COOKER ON THE BIOLOGICAL 
VALUE OF SUCH FOODS 


LOUISE STANLEY AND RUTH WHIPPLE 
University of Missouri 


The object of these experiments was to find out whether or not foods pre- 
pared in the pressure cooker were as effective in promoting growth in white 
rats as the same food raw. We have worked upon food mixtures of definite 
compositions rather than purified food substances. We hope, if this is definite 
indication of loss of value in the cooking of these foods, to analyze the results 
with quantitative technique, so as to determine to what specific constituent 
the result is due. 

The first diet used was: cornmeal 85 per cent, dried skim milk 15 per cent, 
dried spinach 5 per cent. 

Growth was obtained on this which at first seemed normal but later appeared 
to be less than normal. There was no reproduction on this diet. 

The animals, fed on this food, cooked for half an hour with water at 10 
pounds pressure, showed slightly less growth, while the curve of the animals, 
fed on the same food cooked for one half hour at 24 pounds pressure, was still 
less satisfactory. 

Two animals were fed on the same food heated dry at 10 pounds pressure. 
One died after sixty days on this food, and the other showed small scabs 
appearing over the left side of the body. 
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The second diet was: corn meal 75 per cent, skim milk 15per cent, crisco 
10 per cent (added after sterilization). With an equal amount of canned 
tomatoes. This diet raw gave more satisfactory growth but as yet no repro- 
duction. 

One of the rats, on the food cooked at 10 pounds pressure, gave birth to eight 
young, one of which died at two weeks and all of which were decidedly below 
normal weight for this age. 

One of the rats, on the food cooked at 25 pounds pressure, gave birth to 
seven undersized young, all of which were eaten during the first day except 
one which was put aside to be preserved in alcohol. 

While we do not feel that we can draw any conclusions from the data up to 
the present time, the results would seem to indicate that their food cooked in 
a pressure cooker for the time and pressure indicated is less efficient biologically 
than the same food raw. 


EMULSIFICATION IN MAYONNAISE 


KENNETH L. MARK 
Professor of Chemistry, Simmons College 


The progress of the emulsification of oil in egg yolk was studied by taking 
samples of mixtures every ten seconds during the process of beating the in- 
gredients together, and then observing, at a magnification of 660 diameters, 
the degree of dispersion of the oil in the samples. 

It was found (1) that if the proportion of oil to that of the egg or of the 
emulsion already produced was kept below a certain maximum a stable 
emulsion always resulted, no matter what the temperature or manner of beat- 
ing; (2) that if the proportion of oil exceeded a certain minimum the egg or the 
emulsion which had already been made always became dispersed in the oil 
and no permanent emulsion was formed; (3) that if proportions between these 
limits were used a permanent emulsion might or might not be formed, depen- 
dent on such variables as temperature and manner of beating; (4) that if the 
egg was previously diluted by adding vinegar the proportion of oil which 
could be permanently emulsified was greatly increased during the addition of 
the first and second portions of oil, but that as the viscosity of the mixture in- 
creased the maximum ratio of oil to emulsion miaed approached the value 
found when egg alone was used. 

Further work on this subject is in progress. 
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STUDIES OF THE BACTERIAL FLORA OF HOME CANNED 
VEGETABLES 


HAROLD L. LANG 
Professor of Biology and Public Health, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


Bacteriological examinations were made of 938 cans of vegetables packed 
under home conditions; of these, 302 were spoiled, and 636 were in good condi- 
tion. The products included peas, corn, lima beans, asparagus, string beans, 
spinach, chard, okra, field peas, carrots, summer squash, and tomatoes. 
While most of the vegetables were packed in glass jars many packs in tin were 
included. Most of the vegetables were processed in the water bath, but about 
10 per cent had been processed under steam pressure. 

The investigation showed the following results: Home canned vegetables 
in first class condition are not necessarily sterile, but frequently contain the 
spores of resistant soil bacteria. These spores, however, do not cause spoilage 
provided the can has a good vacuum and the seal remains tight. Living, 
vegetative bacteria are not found in canned goods of good quality, except in 
the case of leaky containers. Yeasts were found only twice and then were 
isolated from leaky cans. Molds were isolated from about five per cent of the 
spoiled cans, where the seal had been broken. 

Three groups of bacteria occur in home canned foods; aerobic species, 
anaerobic species, and thermophilic bacteria, the latter including both aerobes 
and facultative anaerobes. The following species of aerobic soil bacteria were 
isolated: B. subtilis (Ehrenberg), isolated 120 times; B. mesentericus 
(Fliigge), isolated 115 times; B. vulgatus (Fliigge), isolated 96 times; B. 
megatherium, isolated 28 times; B. cereus, isolated 25 times; B. vaculatus, 
isolated 12 times; and B. mycoides. Twelve other members of the B. sub- 
tilis-mesentericus group not corresponding to any of the known species were 
isolated. All anaerobic bacteria found produced gas vigorously in dextrose 
media at 37°C. The most frequent cause of spoilage was one strain (or 
possibly several closely related strains) of butyric acid organism isolated from 
185 cans of spoiled corn, peas, and lima beans. Spores of this organism 
resisted 100°C. for six hours, as well as intermittent processing at 100°C. for 
one hour at intervals of 18 and 24 hours. B. Welchii was isolated several times. 
Eight strains of true thermophilic bacteria and seven strains of facultative 
thermophiles were isolated. These probably play a part in the spoilage of 
canned goods, since they may develop during the heating and cooling of the 
cans between 40° and 60°C. 

The frequency of occurrence of the spores of bacteria in cans of good quality 
varied from 20 per cent in the case of tomatoes to 80 per cent in the case of 
spinach. Spores of the B. subtilis-mesentericus group were able to withstand 
100°C. for periods varying from 5} to 10 hours. Four successive heatings 
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at 100°C. for 1 hour and 13 hours, both at intervals of 18 hours and 24 
hours, also failed to kill the spores of some strains. 

No organisms resembling B. botulinus in its cultural or morphological 
characteristics were found. Anaerobic butyric acid bacteria were not isolated 
from cans of good quality. 


RESEARCH WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1920-1921 


MINNA C. DENTON 
Presented by C. F. Langworthy by request 


The term “research work in home economics”’ in this report was interpreted 
very broadly to include not only the materials dealt with but also methods of 
instruction and problems in social welfare. 

Twelve colleges and four United States Government departments, repre- 
senting twelve states and the District of Columbia, sent the titles of nearly a 
hundred such research problems. By far the greatest number dealt with foods 
and nutrition, there being 67 in this group, 11 under the general subject of edu- 
cation, 8 under social welfare, 6 under clothing, and a few more under miscel- 
laneous headings. 

Many of these problems have been studied as part of the requirement for 
the master’s degree, and the results of not a few have been published in the 
various scientific journals, thus making them a permanent contribution to the 
subject matter of home economics. 

In addition to presenting the report, Dr. Langworthy gave some information 
regarding work of the Office of Home Economics published in technical bulle- 
tins of the Department of Agriculture, and also in professional and technical 
journals, 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS SECTION 
June 30 
Mary Lindsley, presiding 


HOUSING FOR BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN! 


BLANCHE GEARY 
Architectural and Economic Bureau, National Board, Y. W. C. A. 


Many thinking men and women still imagine that “girls live at home,” 
though twelve million or more are said to be at work in the commercial and 


1 Various cooperative housing plans are suggested in “Housing for Employed Women 
Away from Home,” The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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industrial world. A very large but undeterminable proportion of the twelve 
million no longer can or will live at home. 

Men everywhere are studying the problem of housing the working man and 
his family. It is well known, too, that everywhere the single man, or the man 
and his family, have the preference, and that the single woman or girl must 
take what is left of the accommodation available. There is, therefore, even a 
more critical need for just as thorough a study of the problem of housing girls 
and women who live and work away from home. Furthermore, no study can 
be complete which does not also take into consideration the needs of the girl 
students in the large and small educational centers, for, in many places, the 
educational enrollment far exceeds the capacity of the neighborhood in rooms 
and beds. A thorough study of the subject must also include the welfare of 
the women and girls who travel of necessity; in many cities hotel accommoda- 
tion is not to be had, or single rooms are at a premium. 

The steadily growing number of women and girls in the gainful occupations 
in the United States has greatly intensified the danger of the critical situation 
recognized before the war by the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
other organizations in touch with the housing problem. We were then aware of 
the fact that an enormous percentage of applicants for rooms were unable to 
satisfy themselves, for there was nothing to be had. During the war hundreds 
of thousands more workers increased the pressure on existing accommodation 
and, up to the present time, no construction that in any way meets this need 
has been put through. During this same period the wages of men have gone 
up by leaps and bounds; the wages of women have increased to some extent, 
but not to the same extent. The typical landlady still prefers, according to 
her wont from time immemorial, to rent her accommodation to any man rather 
than to the nicest girl. There is little question that in the majority of cities 
and towns, so far as girls and women are concerned, a deplorable condition 
exists. 

Nothing but the “cheapest possible” quarters can be purchased by the girl 
earning a minimum living wage, and the cheapest possible in actual dollars 
and cents is almost always the worst from the point of view of overcrowding, 
sanitation, and moral strain. What, then, are the chances for the girl who is 
not yet earning a minimum living wage, since even those business and pro- 
fessional women who have large resources have their difficulties? 

For a number of years the Young Women’s Christian Association has done 
what little it could to meet the emergency by providing a relatively small 
number of beds. There are approximately 8,000 beds under the Young 
Women’s Christian Association roof in the United States of America. Several 
years ago this provision more nearly met the need; today it is utterly inadequate 
in the majority of towns and cities. 

The made-over mansion. Some fifty or sixty years ago the Young Women’s 
Christian Association began its labor of love in opening up small made-over 
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mansions furnished to accommodate about twenty-five or thirty girls. The 
committee work was entirely in the hands of the splendid women who desired 
to “do for” the poor girl and provide her with the cheapest possible room and 
board for as long as she might seem to need it. It became obvious, after a 
while, that we were undermining the spirit of independence and weakening the 
incentive to greater effort of the few, while gaining for ourselves an unenviable 
reputation among the many as a much-to-be-avoided “charity.” 

The combination building. When the Young Women’s Christian Association 
became convinced a number of years ago that existing accomodation was 
inadequate it was led in many places to add a few bedrooms to its newly built 
“activities” building and thus we find in some cities thirty or forty, or in some 
cases more, bedrooms on the floors above a gymnasium, pool, club and class- 
rooms. Experience proves the unwisdom and the inadequacy of that attempt 
to meet the need. 

The cottage home. During the preliminary stages of the study of ways and 
means of construction and operation certain undeniable facts become obvious 
and the ideal fades into the limbo of the unpractical. At present building 
prices, for instance, we cannot afford a separate roof, separate heating plant, 
separate basement, for each group of fifteen or twenty residents; nor can we 
afford (or find if we could afford) the right kind of house-mother for each of 
many small groups. 

The present ideal is undoubtedly a specially built project planned | in such 
fashion that it can be operated on an economic basis and produce a 4 to 6 per 
cent return on the entire investment in land, construction, and equipment. 

Location. Preferably it should be on a quiet settled residence street within 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ walk of that part of the town where the majority of 
the residents are employed; on a well lighted, well paved street, so related to 
the points of the compass that what cool summer breezes there are circulate 
freely at night to the refreshment of the family. 

Floor plan. The content of the building should include the following: an 
individual bedroom having a plastered closet and a complete set of furniture; 
plumbing grouped in convenient locations in the proportion of 5 beds to one 
bath, 6 beds to one toilet, 5 beds to one wash-basin; dormitories, when there 
is an imperative need for the very cheapest kind of temporary accommodation; 
a laundry for residents’ use with possibly 24 washtubs, steam dryers, and 6 or 
8 ironing boards; a trunk room large enough to contain 1 trunk for each bed; 
an infirmary for doubtful or contagious cases, pending removal or other temp- 
orary service; a kitchenette; a sewing room; a dining room to seat the full 
number of residents; social parlors adequate in all respects; emergency quarters; 
recreation hall; help’s dining room, sitting room, and locker room. 

The equipment should be simple and inexpensive as solid construction 
and durability warrant; suitable in all respects to the type of resident expected. 
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The American girl and woman in general can pay her way and wants to do so. 
A chain of such residences, club houses,—call them what one likes—should be 
built in every city and town recognizing a housing problem for women and 
girls. Present-day social ideals demand that those who work faithfully shall 
earn enough to cover the cost of these prime necessities of life: decent clothing, 
enough food, and suitable shelter. Present-day standards demand that suit- 
able shelter shall be available. We no longer need to cry, “ Votes for women!” 
but “Houses for Women!” and the job of providing them is, in most cities, 
too huge now for any one organization to attempt singlehanded. It is the 
community’s job, through united effort. 


A 1921 Suggestion. The Architectural and Economic Bureau of the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association, (600 Lexington Avenue, New York City), has made studies 
looking toward the discovery of the cheapest possible method of floor planning and building 
for the girl who can pay only ten dollars, eleven dollars, and upwards a week for single room 
and two meals. At prices obtained in the spring of 1921 in New York State it appears possible 
to build: 

A. A fireproof building on land 60’ x 100’ eight stories high, which, rented to 160 girls at 
$11 a week for room and two meals, produces 4% net on a total investment of $371,000, pro- 
viding not more than $20,000 goes into cost of land. 

B. In suitable locations, a semi-fireproof building of brick and stone with cement or com- 
position floors can be built on land 125’ x 180’, three stories and basement, which, housing 
160 girls at $10 a week for room and two meals, can be made to pay 4% on the investment 
of $265,000, providing cost of land does not exceed $10,000. 

C. A semi-fireproof building, brick exterior, wood floors and joists, composition floors 
on wood, plaster walls on wood studs, metal or wood lath, can be built four stories high, on 
land 60’ x 100’. This accommodates 70 girls at $10.50 a week for room and two meals, can 
be made to pay 4% on the total investment of $100,000, providing the land does not exceed 


$2,500. 
Each of the foregoing floor plans results from months of study in the effort to eliminate 


waste space, and to provide just enough and not too much social room, dining room, kitchen 
and dependencies, trunk room, storage, work-shop, residents’ laundry, bath and lavatory 
accommodation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA 


E. H. ANSELL 
The New England Telephone Company 


Every industrialist of to-day is striving to secure efficient employees. Now 
efficiency cannot exist without physical fitness. Is it not, then, the first duty 
of the employer to create this physical fitness? How shall he accomplish it? 
One of the prime factors in solving his problem is the industrial lunch room. 

There are two fundamental reasons for furnishing lunches to employees: 
1, The employees are benefited because, by securing health-producing foods 
at prices that entice, they are assisted in preserving their working capital, 
their health. 2. The industrialist is benefited because his employees are 
enabled to fulfil to the ytmost their part of the wage contract. 
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I call such work mutuality work because the benefit is mutual. The ill 
effects of indigestion due to cold lunches, hurriedly consumed, cannot be 
computed in cost summaries with any degree of accuracy, nor can the benefits 
of hot lunches; but it has been proved that the cost of maintaining lunch rooms 
is more than made up by the increased efficiency of the employees that take 
advantage of them. 

The factors that influence patronage are: outside restaurant opportunities, 
distance between work and the home, selling prices of foods, and their appetizing 
appearance and quality. In the New England Telephone Company’s lunch 
rooms, the daily patronage in the Boston office is 81 per cent of the total force, 
while in the suburban offices, like Cambridge, Brookline, Somerville, the patron- 
age is 71 per cent. A comparison of these percentages with the average 
patronage of other industrial lunch rooms where the plant is isolated from 
public restaurant service is interesting. In three industries in different cities 
near Boston, the average patronage was 25 per cent, 25 per cent, and 12 per 
cent. A brief study of this field would show how much your association and 
training in cafeteria management is needed. 

I believe that the cafeteria patronage of the New England Company is due 
to the following factors: prices that entice, appetizing appearance of foods, 
quality of supplies, and variety of menus. 

There are 75 different menus, but menus are identical each day in all units. 
Each menu is supplemented by cooking instructions, so that all foods may be 
uniformly prepared and all portions equal. Each menu is also provided with 
a chart of food values for the use of the patron in selecting a well balanced 


ration. 


Sample Menu 
Fuel value Cost 
‘ cents 


You will notice that this sample menu provides for food combinations at a 
price for the combination. Formerly, the menu showed each food item separ- 
ately; for example, roast beef was 15 cents, mashed potato 3 cents, bread 1 cent 
per slice, etc. Insuch straight cafeteria service, the employee is given an oppor- 
tunity to secure an adequate ration, and also an opportunity to evade securing 
one; for example, observations showed that many young women selected 
mashed potato, bread, butter, andice cream, or something similar which did not 
provide a working fuel. These observations showed that only about 18 per 
cent of the patrons were picking up a proper ration, and, as a means of correct- 
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ing this, the combinations were introduced with the same price for the combina- 
tion that was formerly charged for the meat alone. 

I believe that an ideal financial arrangement is to have the industrialist 
assume the expense of rent, light, heat, and equipment; the cafeteria to meet 
the costs of foods, plus the cost of the wages of the cafeteria employees. My 
company’s lunch rooms are conducted upon this basis, and the costs of wages 
are met by adding 33 1/3 per cent to the cost of the foods; the expense that 
the company assumes amounts to about 8 1/2 cents per capita per week. Let 
me emphasize that 8 1/2 cents per capita per week. This expense is more than 
offset by the financial benefits that the company receives; for example, in 
offices where lunch rooms are provided, the absence among the forces is 
from 1 1/2 to 2 per cent less than in the offices not having lunch rooms, and the 
percentage of employees occupying our quiet rooms is much less in offices 
where lunches are served. 

Labor organizations regard labor as a commodity and pay no attention to 
training workers to fit them for advancement. A manager or a supervisor 
must be prepared for her position before we put her to work, and we must look 
to some organization outside of labor to provide our executives. 

I believe that the best results can be secured with trained women of more 
mature age, 35 or over, who have raised their families, and whose lives have 
become stabilized, but who must work. 

Important assets for cafeteria managers or supervisory work are as follows: 
Natural executive ability. Experience in home management, large or small, 
that gives stability to reason and judgment. Thorough training in cooking 
in large amounts. Standardized recipes that give the number and size of 
portions to be secured. Training in the simplest methods with which to 
obtain per capita cost, and percentage cost of wages and overhead. An under- 
standing of what it means to serve the public or private group. Tact and 
diplomacy in dealing with criticism and in directing subordinates. 

Our equipment is the counter service equipment, and it is constructed in 
units capable of expansion, to meet the requirements of offices of different 
sizes at a minimum expense. The units are composed of metal and are of 
uniform height and width, all having liberty silver or monel metal tops, so 
that they constitute a continuous.working counter that will wear and look 
well indefinitely. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Report oF Councit MEETING 
June 27, 1921, 10.00 a.m. 


Members present: Mary E. Sweeny, presiding; Mrs. Calvin, Dr. Lang- 
worthy, Mrs. Bryan, Misses Blood, Cooper, MacLeod, Matthews, Milam, 
Reese, Weigley, Winslow, Roof, Thomas, Gearing. 
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Meeting called to order by the chairman. Minutes of the last meeting 
were called for, but since they had already been printed, it was voted that the 
reading be omitted and that the minutes be approved as printed. 

Finance Committee. Report submitted by Sarah MacLeod, chairman, as 


follows: 


The trial balance of May 31, 1921 shows a deficit for the JouRNAL of $1323.75 and a surplus 
for the Association of $361.32. 

The funds of the Association must be increased. The suggested budget for 1921 is entirely 
inadequate because the income of the Association is inadequate. 

Three methods of increasing funds suggest themselves, namely: (1) Increasing member- 
ship. (2) Increasing dues. (3) Making the JourNAL an organ of the Association. There 
are only 1168 members of the Association and there are about 6000 subscribers to the 
Journat. The committee requests the Council to give its help by discussing possible ways 
of increasing funds. 


The question of increasing membership, also membership fees, was dis- 
cussed. Moved and seconded that the chair should appoint a committee to 
make contact with the various other committees, this committee to work with 
Miss MacLeod on the matter of finance and to make a report at the meeting. 
Carried. The chair then appointed Anna Richardson and Ruth Dickey to 
confer with Miss MacLeod. Report accepted. 

Committee on Survey of Home Economics Courses. Report sent by the 
chairman, Ada M. Field, read by the secretary, as follows: 


The committee planned to make as thorough a survey as possible of the work now being 
given in the home economics courses in institutions of college rank. The work was divided 
according to the regions, with approximately uniform plans for the whole. Some regions 
were delayed for various reasons in getting out questionnaires and information to the institu- 
tions in their territory, but those who were able to get plans out during the fall—the Pacific 
and the Southern Regions—report encouraging codperation. A number of reports are now in. 
It is hoped that all regions will have the work completed by the middle of the present year, 
but it may be necessary to compile and publish separately the data for different regions. 

The committee recognizes that a great deal of work is involved in preparing the reports 
from Institutions, but it feels that the response already made in two regions indicates that 
home economics teachers are feeling the need of a study of this kind, and that the results will 
be of value. We wish to extend sincere thanks to those who have helped, and to ask for 
further coéperation and further suggestions. 


Report accepted and the committee instructed to continue its work. 
Committee on Opportunities for Women in Home Economics. Report by 
Dr. Langworthy, chairman, as follows: 


Although the general situation has not changed much during the past year, the whole 
field of opportunities for women trained in home economics is gradually broadening. The 
war brought home economics to the fore and proved that women with such training were ready 
for service when needed. The general groups continue to be: teaching; commercial work, 
which includes the many forms of advertising; technical and administrative work in institu- 
tions; editorial and journalistic; and social service and welfare. The development of voca- 
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tional education in home economics has greatly increased the number of supervising and 
teaching positions, and the same is true of extension work. The advance in the teaching 
field is strikingly illustrated by the fact that a home economics expert has been made full 
professor on the medical faculty of a university where her knowledge of dietetics and other 
subjects can make a valuable contribution. 

Statistical surveys listing the various types of positions with their salaries made at intervals 
of a few years are a valuable basis from which to judge the growth of home economics as a 
profession. The results of such a survey should form a part of the report of your committee 
at the next annual meeting. 


Report accepted. 
A communication was read from the Woman’s Foundation for Health 


regarding affiliation with that organization. The secretary was instructed to 
ascertain the financial obligation in connection with such affiliation and report 
at the next meeting of the Council. 

A communication was read from Dr. Minna Denton, recommending that 
the committee on research should be composed of people primarily interested 
in research work, rather than the chairmen of sections, together with the 
chairman of research. Recommendation adopted. 

A communication was read from the State Farm Bureau (Michigan) Wool 
Department, asking that the Association use its influence in favor of the virgin 
wool fabric legislation. Voted that this matter be referred to the committees 
on legislation and textiles. 

A communication was read from the National Social Workers’ Exchange 
asking that the American Home Economics Association affiliate and pay a 
minimum fee of $10. Voted. 

A communication was read from the League of Women Voters, asking 
the Association to aid in furthering the work on the reduction of armament. 
This matter was deferred for further action. Later referred to Resolutions 
Committee. 

A communication was read from the American Women’s Club of Paris, 
asking the Association to contribute $5 annually for three years to aid in the 
upkeep of the club house in Paris. Voted to write the Club that the Asso- 
ciation was endeavoring to increase membership and would probably be able 
to consider their request at the next meeting of the Council. 

The question of affiliating with the National Child Health Council was dis- 
cussed and settlement deferred until further information could be obtained. 
Voted to telegraph the secretary for the necessary information. Miss Winslow 
was designated to report at the next meeting of the Council. 

The following nominations were made from the floor, for the Nominating 
Committee: Antoinette Roof, chairman; Ava Milam, Bess M. Rowe, 
Edith Thomas, Mary Matthews. 

Voted that the Committee on Resolutions be appointed by the chair. 
Katherine Blunt, Ada Hunt, Treva Kauffman, Martha Van Rensselaer, 


and Edna Skinner were appointed. 
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Letters from Frances Stern and Edna White, at present in London, were 
read. Voted that the Association send to Frances Stern, Edith White, Caro- 
line Hunt, Alice Ravenhill, Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong of New Zealand, 
Mrs. Alice Norton and Ola Powell letters of good wishes and appreciation. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Report oF Councit MEETING 
June 29, 10.00 a.m. 


Members present: Mary E. Sweeny, presiding; Dr. Langworthy, Mrs. 
Calvin, Mrs. Bryan, Misses Cooper, Matthews, Winslow, Snow, Blood, Rich- 
ardson, Milam, Weigley, Denton, Thomas, MacLeod, Gearing. 

Meeting called to order by the chairman. Minutes of the meeting of June 27 


read and approved. 
Voted that the regular order of business be dispensed with and the dis- 


cussion of certain important matters be brought before the meeting at once. 

Committee on Executive Secretary. Report of committee appointed to study 
the need and cost of an executive secretary, and to suggest means of 
providing funds for her maintenance, submitted by Louise Stanley, chairman, 
as follows: 


1. The committee recommends that if we are to become a representative national associa- 
tion we must have a paid executive secretary to hold it together. 

Duties of the secretary: 

a. She should help organize local and regional groups and help in the maintenance and 
increase of membership. 

b. She should help in the legislative work. The legislative chairman if she is to do effec- 
tive work must have someone in or near Washington who can be called upon to handle the 
situation at crucial moments. 

c. She should help direct publicity in coéperation with the Press and Publicity Committee. 
 d. She should help develop and maintain the professional status of our organization in 
relation to other organizations. She should maintain a friendly relationship with other 
public welfare organizations. 

e. She should help in the development of research, by codrdinating lines of research, and 
keeping in touch with possible sources of income for various types of research. 

f. She should help in the development of international relationships, both when we are 
asked to furnish aid to foreign countries and when foreign visitors wish to get in touch with 
home economics work in this country. She should keep in touch with such visitors to see 
that they are so routed through the country that they get a typical picture of the work of the 
Association. 

2. The cost of maintaining the Secretary: Budget of $5000. 
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From this can be subtracted $1100 which is contained in the present budget, leaving a 
total of $4700 to be raised. The committee recommends that $5000 be raised annually and 
that this be done on the basis of two years, making a total of $10,000 to be raised. 

3. The following method for raising this amount is suggested: 

a. That we have contributing members from outside the association. That these con- 
tributing members be asked to give a minimum of $100 each. 

b. That we have, within the association, sustaining members. The sustaining members 
may pay from $10 to $50. 

c. That we increase our $2 memberships during the current year by 1000. 

d. That various organizations, particularly the honorary organizations, contribute to this 
fund. It was hoped that this might be in addition to the above budget, since the amount 
suggested for traveling expenses did not seem to be sufficient. 


This report was amended to make the minimum salary $3600; stenographic 
help, $1500: traveling expenses, $1400. Subtracting the $1100, this leaves 
$6000 to be raised annually. 

The following general plan for raising the amount was then presented. 


1,000 
$6,000 


Report accepted as amended. Voted that the chair appoint a committee to 
canvass the situation and obtain sustaining and contributing members to 
underwrite the budget of the Executive Secretary until January 1, before 
recommendation is made to the Association regarding her employment. The 
chair appointed Mary Matthews, chairman, Mrs Robin, Agnes Harris, 
Louise Stanley, Ava Milam, Edith Thomas, Helen Louise Johnson. 

Committee on means of raising money to cover the deficit shown by the 
treasurer’s statement. Report submitted by Miss MacLeod. The following 
recommendations were made: 

(1) Drive for membership. 

(2) Combining the dues of the JourNAL and the Association and raising 
the amount to $6. 

(3) Dropping the affiliation dues of 25 cents. 

(4) Fixing a definite fiscal year from January 1 to December 31. 

Report considered section by section. (1) accepted; (2), (3), (4) vetoed. 

Committee on Naming of Sections. Report telegraphed by Agnes Fay Mor- 
gan, chairman, as follows: 


Inquiry by committee on naming of sections representative members in all parts of country 
resulted in almost unanimous recommendation of following nomenclature and number: 
(1) Nutrition, or Foods and Nutrition; (2) Textiles and Clothing; (3) Institution Economics; 
(4) Extension Education, or Extension Home Economics; (5) Home Economics Education, 
or Teaching of Home Economics. 
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It is recommended that the sections organize subdivisions; for example, as follows: Tex- 
tiles and Clothing into applied art and textiles; Institution Economics into hospital dietetics 
and household engineering or household economics; Home Economics Education into elemen- 
tary, secondary, college, teacher training. Opposition is expressed to use of term vocational. 
Detailed report by mail. 


Amended to omit recommendation in regard to subdivisions and to name 
sections as follows: Food and Nutrition, Textiles and Clothing,' Institutional 
Economics, Home Economics Extension, Home Economics Education, Home 
and Child Welfare.2 Accepted as amended. 

A petition for the formation of a section was presented by a group of women 
in business who had held a round table meeting. Moved and seconded that the 
committee be requested to continue as a committee for a year, present a pro- 
gram at the next meeting, and petition again next year for the formation of a 
section. Carried. It was directed that the chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee be notified to this effect. 

Committee on Committees. Report submitted by Anna Richardson, chair- 


man, as follows: 


The committee was instructed to consider the standing and special committees with a 
view to keeping only such committees as were actively functioning and with the hope that 
duplication would be avoided. It was recommended that the four sections as now organized 
should be: Food and Nutrition, Textiles and Clothing,! Home Economics Extension, Insti- 
tutional Economics, and in addition two sections be added: Home Economics Education 
and Home and Child Welfare. This latter section should take over the work of the Social 
Work Committee and be broadened to include certain of the problems of thirft and home 
management. The committee recommended, as temporary chairmen, Miss Snow for the 
Home Economics Education Section, and Miss Gillett for the Home and Child Welfare 
Section. 

Journal Board: One new member to be named, Mrs. Mary McGowan in place of 
Ruth Wheeler whose term expires at this time. Katherine Fisher was appointed in the 
winter to take the place of Emma Gunther. Other members of the Journal Board remain 
the same. 

Legislative Committee: Louise Stanley, chairman; Jessie Harris, Jessie Whitacre, Emma 
Winslow, Gertrude Van Hoesen. 

International Committee on Teaching Home Economics: Helen Atwater, chairman, Edna 
White, Nellie Goldthwaite, Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong, Elizabeth Kelly. 

Finance Committee: Sarah MacLeod, chairman; S. Agnes Donham, Susie V. Powell, 
Ellen P. Dabney, Alba Bales, Mr. H. Gale Turpin. 

Committee on Time and Place: Faith Lanman, chairman; Helen L, Johnson, Blanche Shaffer. 

Program Committee for the summer meeting: Helen Davis, chairman; Florence Harrison, 
Grace Denny, Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams, Amy Kelly, Inez Bozart. The Program 
Committee for the winter meeting was not suggested, since the exact place of the meeting was 
not known to the committee. The secretary reported that it would probably be held in 
New Orleans, and Cleora Helbing was recommended as chairman of the committee. The 
president was asked to name the other members of the committee. 


1 Changed at business meeting to Textile. 
? Changed at business meeting to Social Welfare Committee. 
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Ellen H. Richards Fund Trustees to take the place of the four whose terms expire January 
1, 1922: Isabel Ely Lord, Emeline Whitcomb, Mary Gearing, Mary Vail. 

Executive Committee: Florence Ward, Alice Blood, Ava Milam, Jenny Snow, Mildred 
Weigley. 

Committee on Interrelations with Other Organizations: Emma Winslow, chairman; the editor 
of the JournaL, Anna Van Meter, Antoinette Roof, Grace MacLeod, Adelaide Baylor, 
Lydia Roberts. 

Committee on Membership: Grace Frysinger, chairman; Ruth Dickey, Wylle B. McNeal, 
Agnes Craig, Bess Hefflin. 

The following recommendations were made: 

Committees on Educational Research and Research Information be merged into one com- 
mittee known as the Research Committee with Dr. Mina Denton, chairman, and a member 
representing the interests of each of the sections, as follows: Grace Denny, Florence Nesbitt, 
Hildegarde Kneeland, Nina B. Crigler, Agnes Fay Morgan, Anna E. Richardson. 

Pen and Press Committee be changed to the Press and Publicity Committee with Harriet 
Mason, chairman; Lilian Tingle, Helen Louise Johnson, Agnes Craig, Gertrude Lane, Marie 
Sellers, Martha Van Rensselaer, Flora Orr, the editor of the JouRNAL. 

Committee on State Supervision and Committee on Vocational Education to be taken 
over by the Home Economics Education Section. 

Committee on Exhibits to be discontinued except as the sections feel that it is desirable 
to have special committees. 

Committee on Regional Scheme was changed to Committee on Regional Organization. 
Mildred Weigley, chairman; Ava Milam, Agnes Ellen Harris, Gladys Branegan, Anna A. 
Kloss, Mary Matthews. 

The Committees on Teaching, on Data Regarding Home Economics Courses, and on the 
Survey of Home Economics Courses to be taken over by the Home Economics Education 
Section, and the work continued as in their judgment seemed wise. 

Committee on Thrift to be taken over by the Home and Child Welfare Section. 

The Committee further recommended that the group of Business and Professional Women 
be given an opportunity to organize into a committee. 

Eight associate editors were recommended, one to represent each section: Day Monroe 
and the Executive Secretary, News; Edith Barber and Mrs. Hazard, Social Welfare; Florence 
Ward, Extension; Katherine Blunt, Foods; Cora Winchell, Education; Ruth O’Brien, 
Textiles; Lucile French, Institution Economics; Alice Biester, Bibliography. 


Report accepted. 
Meeting adjourned. 


Report or Councit MEETING 


June 29, 5.00 p.m. 


Members present: Mary E. Sweeny, presiding; Mrs. Calvin, Dr. Lang- 
worthy, Mrs. Bryan, Misses Weigley, Denton, Stanley, Thomas, Matthews, 


Birdseye for Peek, Blood, Blunt. 
Meeting called to order by the chairman. Voted that the reading of the 


minutes of the previous meeting be omitted. 
The International Congress on Eugenics requested that a delegate be sent 


to the second congress. Mrs. Bryan was delegated to represent the Asso- 
ciation at this meeting. 
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The Business and Professional Women requested that a delegate be sent 
to their meeting in Cleveland in July. Amy Kelly was delegated to represent 
the Association at this meeting. 

The secretary read a telegram stating that there are no affiliation dues to 
the Woman’s Foundation for Health. Voted that we apply for affiliation. 

Journal Board. Report submitted by Mrs. Bryan, editor, as follows: 


The subscription campaign, as outlined September, 1920, was as follows: 

1. An invitation to subscribe to be sent to a list of about 1500, including home economics 
teachers and supervisors, home demonstration leaders, and other home economics workers. 
2. Invitations to subscribe to be sent to Association members who are not subscribers. 

3. Heads of Home Economics Departments to be asked to inaugurate subscription cam- 
paign in their institutions. 

4. State Home Economics Supervisors to work with teachers. 

5. State Home Demonstration Leaders to work with home demonstration agents. 

6. Letters to be sent to libraries. 

7. Work through state associations as soon as the regional plan is operative. 

All but number 7 have been carried out, but this work will be followed up and developed 
next fall. 

The Journat has been placed on exhibit wherever feasible and some advertising has been 
carried in other magazines. 

The subscription status is as follows: regular subscribers 4886, student 929, total 5815; 
net increase during the year 795. The above figures do not include the 500 student subscrip- 
tions recently received in response to Miss Milam’s letters. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of Miss Milam’s valuable assistance. 


Report accepted. 
Regional Committee report will appear in a later number of the JouRNAL. 
Constitution and by-laws were changed, as suggested, as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 2 

Section 2. Changed to read: By furthering the recognition of subjects related to the 
home in the curricula of schools and colleges, in extension instruction, and in other state and 
national educational programs. 

Line 6 insert “extension” after “social.” 

ARTICLE 4 

Section 5. Changed to read: Councilors elected by State Home Economics Associations 
shall serve until the close of the third annual meeting after their Election. 

If at any time there are less than twenty-five state Home Economics Associations, affiliated 
with the American Home Economics Association, with representative councilors, the number 
of councilors to make up the difference between the number of affiliated State Home Econ- 
omics Associations and twenty-five shall be elected at the next annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Home Economics Association to serve for three years from date of election. 

Section 6. Changed to read: The Council shall consist, etc. 

(2) At least twenty-five councilors, elected by and representative of, affiliated State Home 
Economics Association, or in the event there are not twenty-five affiliated State Home 
Economics Associations the difference in number elected by the American Home Economics 


Association, 
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(3) Regional councilors elected by their regions to serve for three years. 

(6) There shall at all times be at least five councilors at large elected by the American 
Home Economics Association at an annual meeting, and holding office for a term of five years 

Section 7. Change to read: “and five councilors, two from its members and three 


regional councilors designated by the Council.” 
BY-LAWS 


Section 1 Paragraph 1. Change to read: 

The nominating committee for each annual meeting shall consist of a representative from 
each region of the Association, selected by the members of that region attending the annual 
meeting of the Association, and two persons who shall not be members of the Council, but 
appointed by the Council. In the event that there are no representatives of any one of the 
regions, the president of the Association shall appoint a substitute from those attendiag the 
annual meeting. This committee shall be selected the first day of the annual meeting, and 
shall have a temporary chairman appointed by the president of the Association to act until 
the committee meets and elects a chairman from its number. 


ARTICLE 3 


Section 2. (1) Omit “‘or other local.” 

Add. Each State Association shall send to the National Association a fee of $1.00 for 
each local member. This will make each member of the State Association a member of the 
National Association. In addition the State Association may charge such an amount as is 
considered necessary to carry on the local work of the Association. 

This shall not disqualify State Associations already affiliated under the plan in operation in 
1920-21. They shall be held under the plan of 25 cents per person fee until they can affiliate 
under $1.00 per person. No new associations shall be affiliated on the plan of 25 cents per 
person to the National Association but those already affiliated shall be held over until the 
end of fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

Add Paragraph 3 as follows: Home economics organizations other than state organizations 
desiring to affiliate with the American Home Economics Association shall include in their 
Constitution the following statements: ‘The object of this association is the same as that of 
the American Home Economics Association as stated in their constitution, Article II. In addi- 
tion, this association wishes to devote itself more specifically to the problems of Home Econ- 
omics as they develop in its local field.” 

Add to Paragraph 4 as follows: Organizations other than Home Economics Associations 
desiring to affiliate with the American Home Economics Association shall pay an annual fee of 
$5.00 to the treasurer of the American Home Economics Association. They shall be entitled 
to receive the proceedings of the association meeting or other material of the association which 
shall be of interest. They shall not be entitled to a representative upon the Council. 


Report or Councit MEETING 


June 29, 10.00 p.m. 


Members present: Mary E. Sweeny, presiding; Misses Cooper, Gearing, 
Blood, Weigley, Richardson, Milam, Denton, Stanley, Blunt, Thomas, 
Dr. Langworthy, Mrs. Calvin, Mrs. Bryan. 

Meeting called to order by the chairman. 

General discussion of the per capita dues in the regional organization plan. 
Mildred Weigley , chairman of the Regional Organization Committee, again 
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presented the plan of the committee, recommending that the states in affiliation 
pay to the national association a sum of money equivalent to 25 cents per 
capita. Edith Thomas discussed the plan and as chairman of the committee 
to consider affiliation with the American Home Economics Association pre- 
sented the following resolution from the Southern Association: 


Resolved, That the Southern Home Economics Association is heartily in favor of adopt- 
ing the general plan of regional organization with the following recommendations: 

1. That a statement be made by the American Home Economics Association of the budget 
necessary to carry out the new program, and that an investigation be made of the amount of 
money that would be brought in from the states by the 25 cents per capita assessment; that this 
information be submitted to the state associations for their next meeting. 

2. That an outline of the new program be given to the state organizations in order to ac- 
quaint them with the proposed activities of the American Home Economics Association. 

3. That delegates shall be sent from the state organizations to the regional conferences and 
from the regional organization to the national conference, these delegates to report back to 
their respective organizations the proceedings of the meetings. 

4. That the meetings of the American Home Economics Association be rotated in the 
respective regions and in as centrally located places as possible. 

5. That the president of the Southern Home Economics Association shall also be regional 
director, that the presidents of the state associations, or their official representatives, com- 
prise the nominating committee for the Southern Home Economics Association. Nominations 
shall also be allowed from the floor. 


Moved by Mrs. Calvin, and seconded, to approve of two plans, allowing states 
a choice of one or the other: (1) That the states affiliate on the 25 cents per 
capita basis as outlined by the Regional Organization Committee; or (2) on a 
$2 membership plan, provided the state association wished to affiliate on a 
100 per cent membership basis. 

Miss Richardson moved the amendment that the individual membership 
dues remain at $2 but that a rate of $1 per capita should be made to state 
associations affiliating with the national organization. Seconded. A request 
came from the floor for a budget of next year’s expenses in order to determine 
what the Association fees should be. Motion tabled. A committee to work 
out a statement of expenditures was therefore appointed, as follows: Mildred 
Weigley, Anna Richardson, Louise Stanley, Agnes Ellen Harris, Edith Thomas, 
Ruth Dickey. 

Meeting adjourned. 


CounciIL MEETING 


June 30, 9.00 a.m. 


Members present: Mary E. Sweeny, presiding; all members of the Council 
in attendance at the convention were present. 

The bill from the Suffrage Association was brought before the meeting. 
Voted that this bill should be approved. 
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Voted that the expenses for stenographic services be covered by the 
Association. 

A statement was made to the effect that members of the Association were 
asked to contribute a sum of $45 to be paid for the additional services rendered 
the Association by the hotel management, but members of the Council felt 
that this was not adequate. Voted that the Association make this $55 instead 
of $45, and that the balance between the amount received from the individual 
subscriptions and the $55 be paid from the Association treasury. 

The president sent a call to the section meetings for members of state organi- 
zations, represented at the national association meeting, to discuss with the 
Council the per capita assessment from state associations. After discussion, 
the representatives of the states expressed approval of the $1 membership 
plan. The committee appointed to study the budget, in reference tothe amount 
of dues, recommended that state associations affiliating with the National 
Association pay $1 per member, and that each member automatically become 
a member of the National Association. Recommendation approved. Send- 
ing of an explanatory letter authorized. 

Miriam Birdseye presented the following resolution from the Textile 


Section: 


Resolved, That the Council of the American Home Economics Association be requested 
to authorize the organization of a Textile Section of the Association on a membership basis, 
such membership to be conditional upon the payment of a membership fee. Active member- 
ship in the Textle Section shall be membership in the American Home Economics Association, 
or in a state or regional Home Economics Association duly affiliated with the National 
Association. 


Resolution approved. A fee of $1 as a condition for membership in the 
Textile Section was authorized. 

Upon request of the Social Work Committee, through its chairman, Lucy 
Gillett, it was voted that the Child Welfare Section should not be formed at 
this time and that the Social Work Committee should continue under the 
name of Social Welfare Committee. 

Voted that all chairmen of committees be requested to stay through the 
entire sessions of the national association meeting. 

Voted that the fiscal year of the organization begin July 1 and end June 30, 
instead of January 1 to December 31. 

Voted that the proceedings of the meeting be printed in a special number 
of the JouRNAL, this number, however, to be one of the regular numbers, and 
that this should take the place of the four quarterly bulletins. Voted that the 
constitution be printed in the JouRNAL number containing the proceedings, and 
that reprints be available to state associations at cost. 

The Journat presented a request that associate editors be appointed to 
assist the editor. Approved. 
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Lenna F. Cooper was reappointed secretary and H. Gale Turpin reappointed 
treasurer. 

The time of the next annual meeting was considered. Mrs. Calvin moved 
that the meeting, which is to be held at Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, begin its meetings on the morning of July 3, 1922. Seconded and, 
carried. Voted to continue the meeting for five days. Voted that the Council 
recommend to the Richards Memorial Fund Trustees that the income of the 
fund be devoted to the securing of eminent speakers for the Association at the 
annual meeting. 

Voted that the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint the execu- 
tive secretary. Carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


June 30, 3.00 p.m. 


Meeting called to order by Miss Sweeney. Voted to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting, since they had already been printed. 

Minutes of the Council meetings were read and accepted with the correction 
that the executive secretary shall be the associate editor of news, working with 
Day Monroe. Accepted as corrected. 

The president explained that, since the fiscal year is from January to 
January, the treasurer’s report was not read. 

The JourNAL Board report was submitted by Mrs. Bryan. (See Council 
meeting, page 461.) Report accepted. 

Trustees of the Richards Memorial Fund. Mrs. Calvin read the report from 
Dr. Andrews, the secretary and treasurer. Voted that the report be referred 
back to the secretary of the Fund with a request for more details. 

Finance Committee. Report submitted by Miss MacLeod. (See Council 
meeting, page 455.) Report accepted. 

Committee on Legislation. Report submitted by Louise Stanley, chairman, 
as follows: 


Since February the main effort of the legislative chairman has still been focused on the Fess 
bill. This bill was reintroduced on April 7, 1921, without change. This was in spite of the 
fact that we had asked that the two amendments reported at the last meeting be incorporated. 
These will be incorporated before the bill is reported out. 

A total of ten news letters have been prepared, multigraphed, and sent out, approximately 
200 each time. These have been sent to the state chairmen, to the state office of vocational 
education where the state chairman is not connected with the state office, and to other 
interested persons, and to newspapers. A number of the news letters have been sent to 
Washington to individuals and to papers. We have had editorials in support of the Fess 
bill in the Delineator and in the Farm and Home. Thanks for these are due to Miss Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Rowe. We have recently had a request from Good Housekeeping and 
expect to have an article featuring the Fess bill in the September number. 
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The Smoot bill has been reintroduced by Senator Smoot as Senate bill No. 450. We have 
written to Senator Smoot asking what he considers the chances of this bill during the special 
session, but have not yet heard. If the bill has no chance of passage at any special session, it 
may be wise to concentrate our effort on this bill during the regular session. 

The Land Grant Colleges have introduced a new experiment station bill which makes 
permissive the use of experiment station funds for home eocnomics purposes. If this bill is to 
become a law, and the Smoot bill is not, everything possible should be done to have the 
words “Home Economics” inserted in it. 

The Sheppard-Towner bill has not yet been enacted into a law. At the request of the 
Woman’s Legislative Committee, a letter has been sent to every member of the national Con- 
gress stating our support of this bill, with the reasons. Replies to this have been variously 
ambiguous and encouraging. It is impossible to tell whether anything is likely to happen to 
this bill during the present session. 

The chairman received an invitation for a representative of the Association to attend the 
hearing on the French-Capper bill. Since we were not supporting this bill, it did not seem 
wise to send a representative. 

In conclusion, while our work may have seemed discouraging, the chairman wishes to 
thank the state representatives of certain states for their codperation. On the other hand, 
the lack of response from certain states has been discouraging. A question has been raised 
as to the method of handling the news letters. A letter was sent to each state chairman 
asking how she wished these to be handled; whether she could multigraph them and send 
them cut, whether she could send them out if they were sent to her in quantity, or whether 
she would send us a mailing list. Up to date, only three responses have been received to 


forty-eight letters. 


Report accepted. 
Miss Stanley also presented a report from a sub-committee, Gertrude Van 


Hoesen, chairman, on Publicity for the Fess Home Economics Amendment, 
as follows: 


The American Home Economics Association has issued to State Legislative Chairmen 
weekly news releases to be placed with them in their state newspapers. This is only a be- 
ginning of the work that should be carried on in the states. 

Every organization endorsing the Fess Amendment should feel the responsibility of the 
educational work of informing the public of the significance of the proposed legislation 
through lectures, newspaper mention, interviews with leading citizens to be published in the 
newspapers; publicity in the official organs, and the distribution of the explanatory folders. 
Here are two instances of such codperation: Mrs. John C. Ketcham, of the National Grange, 
has undertaken to place a notice in the official organ of the Grange. Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
Executive Secretary of the Council of Jewish Women, will give publicity to certain releases 
and will distribute 500 folders. 

Through Miss Stanley, Legislative Chairman, A. H. E. A., and through Miss Van Hoesen, 
Washington representative, we have submitted articles to women’s magazines, the labor press, 
foreign language papers, the negro press, educational papers, and farm papers. Within the 
next few months all of these classes of publications will receive a second or a third notice. An 
endeavor should be made to place articles of national interest with the big syndicates. 

Mention or editorials have appeared in the Ladies Home Journal, the Delineator, the 
Farmer's Wife, and the Journal of Home Economics. The Woman's Home Companion and 
the Pictorial Review have promised codperation. Mrs. Miller of the League of Women 
Voters, has given the bill mention in her letter to the Woman Citizen of July 18. 
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Folders have been issued in bulk to the League of Women Voters, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Congress of Mothers and Parent-teachers Association, and others. Letters 
and a few folders were sent to a list of Chautauqua bureaus and lecturers. 

Distinguished endorsement is recommended. We should secure interviews with women of 
national distinction (Mrs. Harding or Miss Boardman, for instance). A syndicate will 
gladly take this material. 


Report accepted. 

Committee on Supervision. Report submitted by Edith Thomas, chairman. 
She said that the committee had undertaken a study of all phases of supervision 
and that there were three types: state, county, and city. Miss Thomas asked 
if the Association desired the full report. Voted that Miss Thomas give as 
much of the report as was profitable at that time. Miss Thomas asked that 
since the committee did not have sufficient information on which to base its 
judgment it be allowed to continue. Voted that the report be accepted and 
that the committee be continued. 

Committee on Research Information. Report submitted by Dr. Minna Den- 


ton, chairman, as follows: 


This committee desires to report collection of the following data: 

1. A list of titles of 100 masters’ theses and other research reports from the home economics 
field, 80 per cent of which are hitherto unreported so far as we know. Most of these titles 
represent work completed within the past 3 years. About 20 different institutions are 
represented in the list. This list may be secured on or after September 1, 1921, by writing 
to the chairman. 

2. Twenty specific suggestions have been collected, presenting problems from the home 
economics field, concerning which research work is needed. 

3. A research directory of government laboratories and offices located in Washington, D.C., 
has been prepared; it is in index form, and contains about 700 subject matter titles, repre- 
senting 75 different offices or bureaus. A limited number of copies are now available for 
distribution; a larger number will be available probably by October, 1921. 

The committee makes the following recommendations to its successors: 

1. Publication of titles of completed research reports (whether the reports themselves be 
published or unpublished) is desirable. These lists should appear in the Journat or Home 
Economics if possible. 

2. Publication should be made, from time to time, of lists of research problems so 
definitely stated or outlined that laboratory or field workers in different parts of the country 
may be stimulated to work on them. 

3. There should be stimulation of codperative research, by arrangement for group confer- 
of laboratory or field workers who are already taking part, or who are definitely 
planning to take part in research concerning some particular topic or question. The organiza- 
tion of three such coéperative groups has already been begun within the Science Section. 
Arrangements should be made with the program committee, so that there will be provision 
for conferences between these codperating research workers at the next annual meeting of the 
Association; as also, provision for the organization of new groups. 

4. Better facilities are urgently needed for the publication of home economics research 
reports, either in full or in abstract. If of general interest, these reports should appear in 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics if possible; but provision should also be made for suitable 
means of dissemination of research findings which are of interest to research workers them- 
selves but not appropriate for distribution to the general public. 
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Report accepted. 
Committee on Vocational Education. The chairman was not present at the 


convention and the committee had held no meeting. The president reminded 
the committee of the ruling that if the chairman is not present the committee 


shall meet, elect a chairman from their number, and report. 
Pen and Press Committee. Report submitted by Helen Atwater, chairman, 


as follows: 


The members of the Pen and Press Committee have come together three times during the 
year: at the time of the Atlantic City meeting in February, at a special meeting called in 
New York in April, and at the annual meeting at Swampscott in June. 

The two principal subjects discussed at these meetings and in the fairly active correspond- 
ence between the chairman and the other members have been general magazine and news- 
paper publicity for the Association and for home economics subject matter, and special 
publicity for the meetings of the Association. 

At the April meeting, a list was drawn up of the more important of the special professional 
magazines, the organs of societies, work of which is akin to home economics, the women’s 
magazines, the farm papers, and the general news and literary weeklies, and these were 
apportioned among the members of the committee to try to interest the editors in the 
Association and to secure space for subjects which concern it. Complete reports have not 
been made of the results of the canvass, but the Delineator, the Pictorial Review, and the 
Woman’s Home Companion are arranging to use material; several of the farm papers have 
expressed their willingness to do so, and several weeklies have asked for material on special 
topics. The organs of associations such as the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and the 
Community Service have shown considerable interest. Miss Sellers is arranging for a 
series of six articles to be published in The American Girl, the magazine of the Girl Scouts. 

Miss Milam, the only member of the 1919—20 committee present at the Colorado Springs 
meeting, secured excellent newspaper publicity for that meeting, and was assisted by a local 
committee appointed by Miss Allison. The Colorado Springs and Denver papers took 
considerable material. In addition 200—300 words were sent nightly to the Portland Ore- 
gonian and frequent messages to the Associated Press. Reports featuring one or two addresses 
were sent to some twenty magazines and weeklies. Miss Milam has agreed to take 
charge of the publicity in connection with the meeting at Corvallis next summer. 

Preliminary notices of the Atlantic City meeting were sent to a similar list of periodicals, 
and an attempt was made to secure advance notices of the program. This effort was not very 
successful because the place and date of the meeting were not fixed long enough in advance to 
get into the monthlies, and the Program Committee could not give us the list of speakers in 
time even for the weeklies. At the invitation of the N. E. A. we used their publicity facilities 
at the time of the meeting, but we did not receive as much mention as we should have liked 
because our news was lost in the mass of material coming from the many meetings held at 
the same time. 

Some of the same difficulties arose in connection with advance publicity for the present 
meeting. We were able to give out notices of the date and place early enough, but the pro- 
gram was not available in time for use in the monthlies, nor could we even get enough advance 
information to give informal description of its probable contents. The newspaper publicity 
in connection with the meeting itself has been arranged for by Miss Agnes Donham and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Macdonald of Boston and we feel that the Association is very greatly indebted 
to them for securing so much interest and space from several of the important Boston papers 
and the Associated Press. 
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In connection with both the Atlantic City and the Swampscott meetings, the chairman of 
the Program Committee has done everything in her power to give us early information but 
she can not go faster than those who work with her in building up the program. In behalf 
of next year’s chairman as well as of this committee, may we urge upon the section and com- 
mittee chairmen the importance of preparing the program at least three months in advance of 
the meeting. Without this we cannot hope to interest monthly periodicals in our meetings. 

It was voted at Colorado Springs to request each person on a program to send in advance 
an abstract of his speech or paper, and such requests have been made before both of this 
year’s meetings. Many of the speakers have been prompt in doing this and so have been of 
real aid to this committee. We must insist, however, that, in order to make successful re- 
ports, we have all abstracts at the date requested. Next time we intend to ask for very 
brief abstracts, not more than 200 words, in which the “high spots”’ will be brought out, and 
we shall ask the authors to prepare these as if they were to be used verbatim in a newspaper 
write-up. 

Modest as has been the work of the committee during this year, it has taken considerable 
clerical assistance as well as the time and travelling expenses of the committee. The necessary 
copying of material for the newspapers at this meeting we are asking the council to pay for. 
In addition, practically every member has contributed some time from stenographers and 
copyists. We have been glad of this opportunity to help the Association, but we feel it 
should realize that the work of publicity cannot grow as we all wish it to grow unless some 
funds are provided to meet the cost of paper, postage, typewriting, mimeographing, etc. We 
consider $125 a very modest estimate of what the Committee should feel free to spend for 
such purposes, and we shall be glad if the Association can see its way to authorizing us to use 
that amount. 


Report accepted. 

Ava Milam was appointed to take charge of the publicity for the Corvallis 
meeting. 

Committee on Exhibits. No report. Miss Hunt, chairman, is abroad. 

Social Work Committee. Report submitted by Lucy Gillett, chairman, as 
follows: 


Those doing nutrition work with social agencies have felt the need of more specialized 
training for the problems they have to meet. These problems are quite different from those 
in teaching. 

At a hurriedly called meeting of a few members of the Association at the Atlantic City 
meeting in February, there seemed to be felt a need for a more general discussion of the 
qualifications for the nutrition worker. 

With this in mind a meeting was arranged for the Swampscott Conference to discuss the 
training of the nutrition worker. Flora Rose emphasized the need of special attention to 
methods. In the class room, attention may be compulsory; in social work attention must be 
gained by making the subject alive with actual results. 

In the absence of Miss Sawyer, Dr. Murlin spoke of the need of a better understanding on 
the part of the nutrition worker, the frequency of abnormal conditions, of the medical aspects 
that must be considered, and the need of codperation with the physician. 

Margery Smith outlined clearly the many pitfalls for the worker who goes into social dietet- 
ics without an understanding of the many problems that are involved in the home as a social 
element. 

The social work committee has been collecting, from those in the field, instances which 
show the need of special training for this work. They all come under the three topics out- 
lined above —methods, social work, and a medical view point. The committee hopes that 
this report may appear in a later number of the JouRNAL. 
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Report accepted. 
International Committee on Teaching of Home Economics. No report. 


Committee on Thrift. No report. 

Committee on Time and Place. The Chair advised that this committee 
had been discharged at Atlantic City, and that the evidence of their excellent 
service was before the Association. 

Program Committee. Report presented informally by Alice Blood, chair- 
man. It was suggested that the program committee be made up of a definite 
personnel representative of the various sections of the Association rather than 
the chairmen of sections; that a local committee should be formed and that it 
have one meeting, long before the program is arranged, to facilitate arrange- 
ments. 

Dr. Langworthy moved that the Association give a rising vote of thanks to 
Dr. Blood and her committee. This was done. 

Committee on Commercial Exhibits. No report. 

Committee on Constantinople Fund. Discharged at Atlantic City, since the 
fund was raised, and Mrs. Norton now in Constantinople. 

Committee on Textile Cooperation. Discharged at Atlantic City. 

Committee on Data Regarding Home Economics Courses. (See Council 
meeting, page 455.) Report accepted. 

Committee on Teaching. No report. 

Committee on Promoting the JouRNAL. Report included in report of the 
Journat Board. 

Committee on the Naming of Sections. (See Council meeting, page 458.) 
Moved and seconded that the report of the committee as amended by the Coun- 
cil be accepted by the Association. Moved and seconded that the report be 
amended from “Textile and Clothing” to read “Textile Section.” Carried. 
Report accepted as a whole. 

Committee on Opportunities in Home Economics. Report presented infor- 
mally by Dr. Langworthy, chairman. Opportunities for teaching seem to 
be numerous, judging from the number of requests that come to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; opportunities for the application of home economics in a 
commercial way have increased considerably and there is a noticeable develop- 
ment in the institutional management side, illustrated by the group of women 
in hotel work and by the very great financial success of some in cafeteria work. 

It is recommended that the survey of the country by correspondence be 
repeated about once in three to five years, when any differences would be easy 
to recognize. Report accepted. 

Committee on Standards for the recognition of home economics courses by 
colleges and universities, to develop standards for home economics institutions, 
requested by the A. C. A. Report submitted by Helen Atwater, chairman, 


as follows: 
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Immediately after this committee was appointed, we began correspondence with the 
officers of the A. C. A. and its committee on admissions. We found that the A. C. A. was 
itself very dissatisfied with the inconsistent position into which it had drifted, and that it 
intended at the approaching biennial meeting in Washington to go over the whole question of 
recognition of institutions. It welcomed the codperation of the American Home Economics 
Association in settling the question of recognition of institutions giving technical courses in 
home economics, and, judging by the opinion of the chairman of its committee, had a more 
liberal point of view than is sometimes supposed. We were asked to wait until the biennial 
meeting before deciding on the points on which the codperation should be planned. Owing to 
a printers’ strike, neither the committee reports from A. C. A. biennial nor its revised consti- 
tution are yet ready for distribution and consequently your committee has made little prog- 


ress in that direction. 
In the meanwhile we have learned that the American Council for Education at its May 


meeting started an effort to formulate “common statements of standards of higher educational 
institutions of the whole country,” and hopes that such a common statement can be adopted 
within two years. The success of this effort seems assured, and in view of it, it would seem 
unwise for the American Home Economics Association to attempt independently to set up 
any standards. Your committee, however, recommends that our Association investigate the 
present standards of the more important accrediting agencies as they apply to home economics 
courses, and make representations to these agencies and to the American Council for Education 
regarding what seem to us just standards for home economics work, and thus endeavor to 
secure more satisfactory and consistent rulings on the recognition of such work. 


Report accepted. 

Committee to Consider the Executive Secretary. (See Council meeting, 
page 457.) Moved and seconded that report be accepted. An amendment to 
increase the budget from $6000 to $10,000 was offered. An amendment to 
the amendment that the budget be raised from $6000 to $8000 was proposed. 
Amendment to the amendment lost. The amendment to raise the budget 


from $6000 to $10,000 lost. Report accepted. 
Pledge Fund Committee. Report submitted by Mary L. Matthews, chair- 


man, as follows: 


The committee appointed to raise funds, by securing pledges from those in attendance at 
the meeting, presented the plan at the evening session on Wednesday and a total sum in 
pledges of $2630 was raised. These pledges included: 7 contributing members, 4 sustaining 
members at $50, 17 sustaining members at $25, 6 sustaining members at $20, 2 sustaining 
members at $15, 50 sustaining members at $10, 66 contributions of $5 each and 10 others 
less than $5. 

The need for an Executive Secretary has been felt by the Association for some time, since, 
with a woman available who could give all her time to organization work and other duties 
which develop with such an office, it would be possible to put the Association on a more 
business-like basis. 

The Association needs members, not only those who will pay their dues but those who will 
actively assist in making the organization a bigger and better working group. 

Will you not send in (1) your pledge or contribution to the Executive Secretary Fund and 
(2) new memberships secured in your locality? 


Report accepted. 
Nominating Committee. Report submitted by Antoinnette Roof, chair- 


man, as follows: 
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List of candidates for officers and councilors: President, Mary E. Sweeny, Michigan 
Agricultural College; Vice President, Dr. Katharine Blunt, University of Chicago. Council 
members: Jessie Whitacre, Utah Agricultural College; C. F. Langworthy, Washington, D. C.; 
Neale S. Knowles, Iowa State College; Faith R. Lanman, Ohio State University; Margaret 
Sawyer, American Red Cross, Washington. 


Moved by Ruth Dickey that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the officers named by the Nominating Committee. Carried. 

Committee on Resolutions. Report submitted by Dr. Katharine Blunt, 
chairman, and considered section by section, as follows: 


1, Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association request the North Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers to take action requiring of all new home 
economics teachers in their high schools the same standards of education as they require of 
other high school teachers. Adopted. 

2. WHEREAS, Reports from the states indicate a definite minimum need of approximately 
three hundred home economics extension workers during the year 1922, with a probably in- 
creased demand during the coming months, and a general outlook for even greater increase 
within the next five years; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association bring to the attention of all 
universities and colleges (land grant and otherwise) the status and needs of home economics 
extension work as presented in the report of the Committee on Needs and Maintaining 
Home Economics Extension work. Adopted. 

3. Resolved, That we urge upon Congress, and individually upon our respective representa- 
tives, the favorable consideration of such legislation as will assure the continued growth, 
operation, and control of a permanent chemical dye industry in the United States of America. 
And be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be immediately sent to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate. Adopted. 

4. Wuereas, Research in home economics is important for the further development of 
home economics work, and whereas there is need of financial aid for research in the various 
institutions of the country; be it 

Resolved, That we express to the Honorable Reed Smoot our appreciation of the introduc- 
‘tion of the Senate Bill 450 which provides funds for the development of home economics 
research, and further urge the Senate Committee on Agriculture to consider this bill favorably 
and report it out as soon as possible. We further pledge our full support to this bill. Adopted. 

5. Wuereas, The American Home Economics Association is interested in the further 
development of home economics education in the public schools of the United States, and 
whereas, we realize the value of the stimulus of federal aid in the extension of the work and 
the development of standards in the States; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association reaffirm its endorsement of 
the Fess Home Economics bill and urge that the members of the Education Committee report 
this bill favorably and that the republican steering committee be asked to give it a place on 
the calendar of the present session, and that copy of this resolution be sent to all State Home 
Economics Associations and to members of the Education Committee of the House. Adopted. 

6. WHEREAS, We recognize the necessity for measures for the protection of child and mater- 
nal health, and whereas, we feel that such a program is closely related to the development of 
any sound program of home economics; be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our endorsement of the Sheppard-Towner bill, and urge that 
action be taken during the present session of Congress. Adopted. 

7. WHereas, The National Research Council has established a National Institution of 
Nutrition with a research program including investigation of the Food Requirements of 
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Children of Different Ages; Selection of Food for Children; Nutrition in Relation to Indus- 
trial Health and Efficiency; Distribution of Vitamines and Their Behavior under Domestic 
and Commerical Treatments of Foods; and whereas, this research program is of vital impor- 
tance to all home economics workers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association heartily endorse this National 
Institute of Nutrition and offer it full support. Adopted. 

8. Wuerxgas, There are in the United States 4,000,000 children between four and six 
years of age who are losing two years of schooling because kindergartens have not yet been 
provided for them, and whereas, our children are entitled to the best possible educational 
equipment to prepare them for the heavy burdens and responsibilities which will be theirs in 
the near future, and whereas, criminologists estimate that $3,500,000 a day is being spent 
upon our criminal classes, and whereas, the kindergarten has demonstrated its value as a 
potent means of reducing crime as well as an effective agency for promoting Americanization, 
and increasing general intelligence and efficiency; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association exert every possible effort to 
promote the extension of kindergarten education during the coming year. Adopted. 

9. WuerEAs, The American Home Economics Association is strongly interested in 
development and maintenance of world peace, and whereas, international agreement on 
disarmament is an essential step toward such peace; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association respectfully request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call a conference with Great Britain and Japan upon the subject 
of reducing naval armaments. Tabled. 

10. WHereas, Much of the success of the fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association is due to the generous hospitality and cordial codperation of 
the management of the New Ocean House; be it 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to send to Mr. C. E. Kennedy and his staff a 
letter of appreciation of the many courtesies extended, which have contributed to the comfort 
and enjoyment of the members, and have facilitated the success of the meetings. Adopted. 

11. WHereas, The committees in charge of arrangement for the Fourteenth Annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association have contributed largely to the 
success of the conference; be it 

Resolved, That the gratitude of the Association be extended to Dr. Alice Blood, Chairman 
of the Program Committee for her efforts which have resulted in a program which has been 
enjoyable and beneficial; Ula Dow, in charge of arrangement for time and place of the meeting, 
for the selection of headquarters with such satisfactory living conditions and attractive 
environment; Jennie Kendrick, chairman, together with all members of the Hospitality 
Committee who so ably managed the professional trips and supplied helpful local information 
to the visiting guests; Agnes Donham, chairman of Local Publicity, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
MacDonald and other members of the committee whose indefatigable services have resulted 
in effective publicity; Mrs. Melville Eastham for arranging the picnic and for the housing 
of those not at the hotel; to Mr. Day of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce for generous help 
in a secretarial emergency. Adopted. 


Section Reports 


Textile Section. Report submitted by Miriam Birdseye for Miss Peek, 
chairman, as follows: 


The Textile Section is to include textiles, clothing, design, household furnishing; research, 
extension, commercial, and industrial work in these subjects. It has set as a goal for mem- 
bership 500 members. It has 24 paid memberships and has elected honorary members. It 
has adopted the policy of the strong national membership, with the idea of encouraging the 
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establishment of regional, state, and local working units of people who will adopt a local 
program of work in sympathy with the national program of work. The officers elected are: 
Agnes Craig, Springfield, Mass., chairman; Grace Denny, vice-chairman; Miss Grizzell, 
secretary; Miss Dobson, treasurer. 


Report accepted. 
Science Section. Report submitted by Winifred Moses, as follows: 


Meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Dr. Minna Denton at 9.30 o’clock, June 
30, 1921. The Secretary was not present; minutes of the last meeting were not read. The 
first three papers, namely: Development of Research Problems in the Field of Experimental 
Cookery—Various Methods of Approach; An Account of the Specific Research Problems; 
The Organization and Possibilities of Coéperative Research in Colleges, were followed by a 
brief discussion. The concensus of opinion seemed to be that a more definite effort should 
be made to collect and make available for distribution among research workers, the mass of 
material that has already been written on home economics subjects. 

The next two papers, The Basal Metabolism of Women and Underweight Children, 
and Emulsification in Mayonnaise, were followed by discussion which led to the formation of 
a committee, with Professor Mark as chairman, to pursue further investigational work on 
the problem of emulsification in mayonnaise, the problem to be assigned by Professor Mark. 
The following members of the section volunteered to work on these problems: Mabel Well- 
man, Mildred Weigley, Evelyn Halliday, Mabel McGinnis, Day Monroe, Miss Eickleberger, 
Winifred Moses. 

A short business meeting followed. Miss Whittaker, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, moved that Katherine Jensen of the University of Idaho be appointed Chairman and 
Mary Ann Garber of Montana, Secretary, of the Section of Foods and Nutrition for the year 
1921—22. Seconded and carried. Dr. Katharine Blunt read the report of the committee on 
Research Coédperation. The work done by this committee included the collection of material, 
sending out of questionnaires, and follow up letters. Reports were obtained from the 
Pacific, the Central, the West Central, and the Canadian Sections. No reports from the 
Southern and Eastern Sections. Voted that this committee be continued as a sub-committee 
in the Section of Foods and Nutrition. 

The business meeting was followed by a discussion of the factors that may affect the basal 
metabolism in underweight children of school age, and the remainder of the program as 


planned. 


Report accepted. 

Institutional Section. Report presented informally by Miss Cooper. The 
program of the section was presented as arranged, Mary Lindsley presiding. 
The officers elected are: Effie Raitt, University of Washington, Seattle, chair- 
man; Miss Failyer of the Government Hotels, Washington, D. C., secretary. 


Report accepted. 
Extension Section. Report submitted by Myrtle Cole, as follows: 


The meeting was called to order by Madge Reese, acting as chairman in place of 
Ola Powell. Opening address by the Chairman. Minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The chairman then announced that in order to save time the business meeting 
and program would be combined. Program presented as arranged, except that in the absence 
of Miss Neale, Mr. O. B. Martin told of the growth of home demonstration work, Margaret 
Whittemore took up the discussion of “ Plans for the Future” and told of varying conditions 
in Kentucky, and Agnes Harris spoke briefly of the spirit of codperation which marks the work 
of home demonstration agents. 
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Committee on Training and Maintenance of Home Demonstration Agents Report pre- 
sented by Grace Frysinger, Office of Extension North and West, chairman. Copies were 
given to those present and are available for others interested in the material contained. Mrs. 
McKimmon moved the acceptance of the report. Seconded. Miss Sayles advocated four 
years special tra‘ning instead of two years, as recommended by the committee. Mrs. 
McKimmon, urging recognition of the contributions made by exceptional people without the 
required technical training, advocated the two year requirement. Miss Harris moved an 
amendment for four years technical training. Seconded and carried. Report of the com- 
mittee as amended accepted. 

Nominating Committee, Amy Kelly, chairman, presented the following nominations: 

For Chairman of Extension Education Section, Mrs. Rena Maycock, State Home Demon- 
stration Leader, Logan, Utah; for Secretary, Frances Brown, State Home Demonstration 
Agent of Oklahoma. Report unanimously approved. 

Committee on Training and Maintenance of Home Demonstration Agents cont nued with 
Miss Frysinger as Chairman. This committee instructed to act as Committee on Resolutions. 
Meeting adjourned. 


Report accepted. 

Dr. Langworthy moved that the secretary be instructed to send a telegram 
to Mrs. Dewey expressing the love and interest of this Association. Seconded 
and carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


June 30,8 p.m. 


Members present: Mary Sweeny, presiding; Dr. C. F. Langworthy, 
Dr. Katharine Blunt, Dr. Alice Blood, Mrs. Bryan, Misses Weigley, Milam 
Cooper. 

Meeting was called to order by the chairman, to discuss the selection of an 
executive secretary. Moved by Ava Milam, and seconded, that Helen At- 
water of the Office of the Home Economics, Washington, D. C., be invited to 
become the executive secretary. Carried. Secretary instructed to write Miss 
Atwater. Suggested that the matter of first importance, and one of the duties 
of the new executive secretary, should be the establishing of the Regional 
Organization and that in order to accomplish this she should be largely at the 
disposal of the Regional Committee, for the first part of the year at least. The 
time of assuming the duties of the office of executive secretary was left to the 
Executive Committee, to be determined later. The location of the Association 
office was left to the Executve Committee. 

Ruth O’Brien was appointed associate editor on Textiles. Due considera- 
tion was given to a request from the Textile Section that at the next program 
one entire general meeting be devoted to a textile program. The Executive 
Committee, however, felt that, in the experience of former meetings, this would 
be unwise, but voted to devote one general meeting to textiles with the exception 
of one number, which is to be of general interest. Voted that the Textile Sec- 
tion be allowed to have the two sectional meetings as per their request. 
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Secretary was instructed to write Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
N. E. A., regarding the possibility of holding a meeting of the Americn Home 
Economics Association at the time of the winter meeting of the Division of 


Superintendence. 
Meeting adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Revised June 30, 1921 


ArTIcLE I 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the American Home Economics Association. 


Articte II 


OBJECT 

1. The object of this Association shall be to improve the conditions of living in the home, 
the institutional household, and the community. 

2. Specifically the Association shall aim to advance its purpose: by the study of problems 
connected with the household; by furthering the recognition of subjects related to the home 
in the curricula of schools and colleges, and in extension instruction and in other state and 
national educational programs; by securing the establishment and standardization of pro- 
fessional instruction for teachers, and for home, institutional, social, extension, and municipal 
workers; by encouraging and aiding investigations and research in universities and through 
State and Federal governments; by publications, professional and popular, and by meetings 
local and national, that knowledge may be increased, and especially that public opinion may 
be guided and advancement made secure by legislative enactment. 


ArtTicLe III 
MEMBERSHIP 
All who are interested in home problems are eligible to membership in the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall consist of a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
council, and an executive committee. 

2. The president shall be elected by the members of the Association present at the annual 
meeting, and shall serve until the close of the annual meeting at which a successor is elected. 
Only a member of the Council or one who has served on the Council shall be eligible for this 
office. 

3. One vice-president to serve for three years shall be elected by the Association at each 
annual meeting, and shall serve until the close of the annual meeting at which a successor is 
elected. 

4. A secretary and a treasurer shall be appointed by the Council at the time of the annual 
meeting, and shall serve until the close of the annual meeting at which successors are 
appointed. The business editor of the Journal shall act as office secretary and shall be 
ex-officio member of the Council. 

5. Councilors elected by State Home Economics Associations shall serve until the close 
of the third annual meeting after their election. 
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If at any time there are less than twenty-five State Home Economics Associations affiliated 
with the American Home Economics Association with representative councilors, the number of 
councilors to make up the difference between the number of affiliated State Home Economics 
Associations and twenty five shall be elected at the next annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association to serve for three years from date of election. 

6. The Council shall consist of the following classes of members: (1) the president, the 
three vice presidents, the secretary, the office secretary and the treasurer ex-officio; (2) at 
least twenty five councilors, elected by and representative of affiliated State Home Economics 
Associations, or in the event there are not twenty-five affiliated State Home Economics 
Association; the difference in number elected by the American Home Economics Association; 
(3) regional councilors elected by their regions to serve for three years; (4) the chairman of 
each section of the Association; and (5) the editor of the Journal of the Association; (6) 
There shall at all t'mes be at least five councilors at large elected by the American Home 
Economics Association at an annual meeting and holding office for a term of five years. 

7. The executive committee shall consist of the president, the three vice presidents, the 
secretary, the treasurer, the editor of the Journal and the office secretary, ex-officio, and five 
councilors, two from its members and three regional councilors designated by the Council; 
and the members shall serve until the close of the annual meeting following their selection. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at such time and place as the 
Council shall determine, but such meeting of the Association shall not be called so as 
to terminate the tenure of any office filled under Article IV oftener than twice in any calendar 
year, or three times in any two calendar years, or less often than once in any nineteen months 
and twice in any thirty-one months. 


Articte VI 
SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


1. Sections may be organized on the approval of the Council. Each section shall have 
its officers, consisting of a chairman, a secretary, a treasurer, and such other officers and 
committees as the section shall from time to time authorize. Each section shall have control 
of any funds that it may raise independent of membership dues in the Association, but these 
funds shall be deposited in the Association treasury and drawn upon by the section. An 
annual report of the work of the section, which shall include a statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures, shall be made to the Association. 

2. Sections shall be represented on the Council of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion by their chairmen. 

3. The Council shall provide opportunity on the program of the annual meeting for section 
meetings, shall print in its publications reports of the proceedings of sections, and shall provide, 
from the funds of the Association, such appropriations towards the work of the sections, as 
the By-laws may require, and the funds may permit. 


Articie VII 


JOURNAL 
The Association shall issue a professional journal of which the title, the copyrights, and 
the good will shall be vested in the Association. 
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ArtIcLe VIII 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any 
annual meeting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment be given in due form at the 
preceding annual meeting or by mail to all members one month previous to the annual 
meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


BY-LAWS 


ArTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


1. The nominating committee for each annual meeting shall consist of a representative 
from each region of the Association, selected by the members of that region attending the 
annual meeting of the Association, and two persons who shall not be members of the Council, 
but appointed by the Council. In the event that there are no representatives of anyone of the 
regions the president of the Association shall appoint a substitute from those attending the 
annual meeting. This committee shall be selected the first day of the annual meeting, and 
shall have a temporary chairman, appointed by the president of the Association, to act until 
the committee meets and elects a chairman from its number. 

Such committee shall present at least one nomination for each elected office publicly to the 
Association at least twenty-four hours before the election. Ballots shall be provided, with one 
blank space for each office, and any name written in this space on a ballot cast shall be counted 
as a vote. 

2. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


ArtTicLe II 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. I. The president, the vice-presidents, the secretary, and the treasurer, shall have the 
duties usually pertaining to their offices. The president shall be chairman of the Council 
and shall appoint committees as directed by the Council or the Association. 

Sec. II. (1) The treasurer shall submit annual reports of receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers, but money shall be paid only on the order of the chairman of the finance committee 

(2) The secretary shall be responsible for the current records of the Association, and 
shall on approval of the executive committee carry out plans for increasing the membership. 
and strengthening the work of the Association. 

(3) The office secretary’s duty shall be to keep all records and attend to the business 
concerning them, to act as guardian of the Association records, and to assist the secretary 
in any other way designated by the latter. 

Sec. III. (1) The Council shall hold such meetings as the president may call, shall meet one 
day before the annual meeting and shall continue in session as necessary thereafter. 

(2) It shall manage the business of the Association and shall administer the prop- 
erty of the Association. It shall elect the secretary and treasurer of the Association and 
shall appoint committees. It shall fill such vacancies in office as may occur between annual 
meetings. 

(3) It shall elect from its membership the five members who, with the president, 
vice-presidents, secretary, office secretary, and treasurer form the executive committee. 

(4) It may fill for the year any vacancies which may occur in its membership. 

(5) It shall transact business by correspondence between meetings, and the secretary 
shall send minutes of all meetings to all members. 

(6) Ten members shall constitute a quorum. 
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Sec. IV. (1) The executive comrrittee shall perform such duties as shall be delegated to 
it by the Council. 
(2) A meeting of this committee may be called at any time by the president of the Asso- 
ciation and shall be called upon the request of any three members of the committee. 
(3) Four members shall consititute a quorum. 


Artic.e III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. I. Anyone may become a member upon payment of the necessary dues. Members 
shall be of four classes: 

(1) Active—who shall pay dues of two dollars, shall receive all bulletins, and shall 
have voting privileges; 

(2) Life—who have made payment of fifty dollars; 

(3) Patron—who have contributed one thousand dollars; 

(4) Honorary—whom the Association has honored for exceptional service in any lines 
of work for which the Association stands. 

Sec. II. Affiliated Societies. 

(1) State Home Economics organizations affiliating with the American Home Economics 
Association shall include in their constitution the following statements: ‘The object of this 
organization is the same as that of the American Home Economics Association, as stated in 
its constitution Article II. In addition, this association wishes to devote itself more specifically 
to the problems of Home Economics as they develop in its local field.”” Such affiliated socie- 
ties must have within their own membership at least ten members of the American Home 
Economics Association. Each such association is entitled toa representative on the Council, 
chosen by the association, from members of the American Home Economics Association. 

Each State Association shall send to the National Association a fee of $1 for each local 
member. This will make each member of the State Association a member of the National 
Association. In addition the State Association may charge such an amount as is considered 
necessary to carry on the local work of the Association. 

This shall not disqualify State Associations already affiliated under the plan in operation 
in 1920-21. They shall be held under plan of 25 cents per person fee until they can affiliate 
under $1 per person. No new associations shall be affiliated on the plan of 25 cents per person 
to National Association but those already affiliated shall be held over until end of fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922. 

(2) Home Economics organizations other than State Organizations desiring to affiliate 
with the American Home Economics Association shall include in their Constitution the 
following statements: ‘The object of this association is the same as that of the American 
Home Economics Association as stated in their Constitution, Article II. In addition, 
this association wishes to devote itself more specifically to the problems of Home Economics 
as they develop in its local field.” 

(3) Organizations other than Home Economics Associations desiring to affiliate with the 
American Home Economics Association shall pay an annual fee of $5 to the treasurer of the 
American Home Economics Association. They shall be entitled to receive the proceedings of 
the association meeting or other material of the association which shall be of interest. They 
shall not be entitled to a representative upon the Council. 


ArTIcLeE IV 


I. The Association shall be organized by regions comprising groups of states. The 
states shall be divided into the following regions: (1) Eastern; (2) Southern; (3) Central; 
(4) West Central; (5) Pacific; (6) Canadian. 
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The grouping of states within these regions and any changes in these groupings shall be 
determined by the Council. 

The states grouped within the regions shall be as follows until such time as it will seem 
advisable for purposes of more effective work to alter the grouping of these states: 

1. Eastern: Six New England states and New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware. 

2. Southern: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Maryland, District of Columbia. 

3. Central: West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kentucky. 

4. West Central: Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico. 

5. Pacific: Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California. 

6. Canadian. 

II. Each region shall have an officer known as “regional councilor,” to be elected by the 
state presidents when three-fourths of the states in regions are organized. Before that time 
regional councilors are to be appointed by the Council of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

The duties of the regional councilor shall be to develop when possible state organizations 
within the above regions; and to assume responsibility for building up and furthering the 
work of the American Home Economics Association in the aforesaid regions. 


ARTICLE V 


COMMITTEES 


1. A finance committee, an editorial board, and other necessary standing committees 
shall be appointed by the Council and each standing committee shall perform any work in its 
field that may be assigned to it by the Council or executive committee. Each standing com- 
mittee shall report at the annual meeting, or from time to time, as seems advisable. At each 
annual meeting the Council shall review all committees, and shall discharge, reappoint, or 
change them. 

2. The finance committee shall present to the executive committee by Dec. 1st of each 
year, a budget for the next fiscal year (calendar) and on approval of the executive committee 
shall authorize the treasurer to make payment under the budget. It shall receive duplicates 
of all treasurer’s reports and be ready at any time to assist the treasurer or the executive com- 
mittee. Duplicates of all minutes shall be furnished the treasurer, who shall be ex-officio a 
member of the committee. 

3. The editorial board shall be responsible for the conduct of the Journal, shall present a 
budget for the Journal to the executive committee after approval by the finance committee, 
shall be responsible for carrying out the budget as approved, shall recommend appointment or 
reappointment of editor for each fiscal year, at least three months in advance of its beginning, 
and shall have authority to engage all other members of the JourNat staff. It shall report 
annually to both the executive committee and the Association. 


ARTICLE VI 


SECTIONS 


1. As a means of carrying out Article VI of the constitution, the Association shall publish 
in its journal, for the sections, such reports, including papers or discussions, of section meetings 
as the executive committee of such sections shall request; provided no section shall be granted, 
except by vote of the editorial board, space in the journal out of proportion to the importance 
of its work and the size of its membership. 
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2. When a section meeting is held independently of the meetings of the Association, the 
treasurer of the section may collect, for the treasurer of the Association, the annual dues and 
contributions of members attending the meetings of such section and such collections shall 
be reported to the treasurer of the Association and transmitted to him within one week 
from the close of such section meetings. 

3. Sections shall confine their voting membership to members of the Association, but 
executive committees of sections may provide special assessments and registration fees as 
requirements for enrollment and attendance at section meetings. The Association and sec- 
tions shall codperate financially for mutual advantage, each so far as possible assisting the 
other in furthering the interests of both. 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any 
meeting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment be given in due form at least one 
month in advance. 

ArticLe VIII 


Business shall be conducted according to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


